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(3) investigate the availability of vocational education programs to 
students. Critical findings of the study include: (1) Detailed 

manpower and demographic information seldom figured as a basis for 
the local planning effort, (2) Only one of the six sites visited was 
preparing plans which linked educational planning to specific 
quantitative objectives describing job availability and students to 
be served, (3) Little information was available describing the social 
and demographic characteristic of vocational education students as a 
separate group, and (4) Shortcomings in local planning can be traced 
to the lack of a state requirement to pursue systematic annual and 
long-range planning at the local level and to the lack of detailed 
job' market and population projections. A major recommendation of the 
study is that a minimum package of planning materials be provided 
local education agencies by state departments of vocational 
education. (JS) 
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PREFACE 



The Center for Priority Analysis of the National Planning Association has 
been involved with studies of planning in vocational education for the U. S. 
Office of Education for the la,st five years . This continuing effort has inclu- 
ded, in addition to the current study, two studies on the future of vocational 
education - one on the implications of social and economic changes for educa- 
tional .policy in the- next two decades, and another on priorities in vocational 
technical education and national goals in the 1970 's -- and tv/o efforts to 
assist' ideal planning -- a guide re]a,ting manpower and demographic information 
to local planning, and a series of regional planning workshops for state and 
local planners and administrators . In addition to concurrent economic^ and man- 
power studies, the Center for Priority Analysis is conducting a major ‘ evaluation 
study on the impact of vocational programs . 

This study of the use of manpower requirements infonnation and the avail- 
ability of vocational education in selected urban -•’.nd rural areas was conducted 
under the overall supervision of Dr, Leonard A. Lscht, Director of the Center ^ 
for Priority Analysis, Principal Investigator for the project was John Teeple'^ 
and the research staff included Maria Aur-ra Redondo, Montgomery Beard and Jon 
Gabel. Marc Matland, Deputy Director of one Center, provided considerable 
assistance in the preparation of the final report. 

The authors wish to thank all of those in state and local depairtraents of 
education, employment service offices, and other agencies whose friendly cooper- 
ation enabled us to gather the information contained in this study. 
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Introduction 



In the last decade, vocational education has undergone rapid grovrth and 
significant change in emphasis. Shifts in the labor market, increasing the 
demaJid for different skills in the trained labor force , have resulted in the 
addition of many new programs, such as office and technical occupations and 
health, to the traditional curricula in agriculture, trades and industry, and 
home economics. The increasing concern of ;\mericans for "lef't-out" groups 
resvilted in federal legislation in 1968 wh,lc.h emphasized services to specific 
populations rather than the traditional funding of institutional programs. 

Along with these basic changes, vocational education has been profoundly 
affected by the increasing emphasis on program planning and budgeting growing 
out of defense procureanent and other planning innovations in the early 1960's. 



It became increasingly evident that people in the vocational education 
field, faced with making social educational decisions in a rapidly changing 
socio-economic environment, needed a far greater capacity to look ahead, to 
establish future objectives, to make decisions vrhich affect events three to 
five years hence--in a word, to plan. This need was recognized in the 1968 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 19^3 j which established the 
planning function as an integral part of vocational educational policy and pro- 
gramming . 

The goal of vocational-technical education to prepare the nation's youth 
with marketable skills requires a continuing assessment of the characteristics 
of potential students (demographic information) and of future Job opportunities 
(manpower data) to help define which skills are marketable . The Amendments to 
the Vocational Education Act in 1968 foresaw the need for making programs more 
responsive to the labor market and to the educational needs of students . Central 
to these Amendments vra,s the requirement that states do long-range and annual 
planning using demographic and manpower information. State plans also had to 
indicate that procedures had been developed to insure that local areas had ini- 
tiated planning activity. 

But instituting planning in an intergovernmental activity such as education 
is not the same as developing a planning activity in a federal agency. In edu- 
cation, planning is a federal requirement imposed on an educational community 
where most of the resources come from state and local areas and where the bulk 
of administrative control is lodged in the local education agency. Since plan- 
ning in terms of the 1968 Amendments is tied to the receipt of federal fxmds for 
vocational education, the only direct requirements leveled by the federal govern- 
ment are imposed on the states. These planning requirements are viewed as com- 
pliance procedures , necessary paperwork to insure the receipt of federal fundii . 



0 



It is at the local level, hov;-ever, where decisions affecting students are 
generally made. If planning is to be effective in vocational education, ^■j'Ste- 
matic study of the incentives , expertise , and the data base available to local 
education agencies and recommendations for their improvement are urgently needed 



A. Purpose of the Study 

The present study, initiated two years after the Amendments became l^w, is 
designed to assess the availability of appropriate manpower and demographic 
information to local planners and the uses made of the data in developing local 
plans for vocational-technical education. Specifically, the objectives of this 
study, conducted under contract with the U.S. Office of Education, were t^ 
investigate the u se of manpower requirements information in local v ocational 
education planning; t o assess the compatibility be tween l ocal and state ^se _ of 
tliis information ; ^ind to investigate the availabi l ity of vocational education 
programs to students. 

In order to fulfill these purposes, we analyzed local planning from tv;o 
points of view— first, the local planning documents required by the states; and 
second, the decision process involved in changing the curricula and enrollments 
in programs. After evaluating both processes, we attempted to determine wly^ 
better "manpOT^er and demographic information was not used. Specifically, we in- 
vestigated the availability of appropriate manpower and demographic information 
in the local areas, the state requirements regarding the use of this informtion 
in local planning, and the general capability of planning staff s for vocational 
education planning. In addition, we assessed the availability of vocational 
education to pupils in selected .school districts . 



Ideally, this effort should involve, as well, some consideration of how 
lesponsive vocational education has been to the labor market. However, an ana 
ysis of this subject would involve data and analytical considerations which go 
beyond the scope of this report,. 



This report is organized into seven chapters (see Fi^e l) . In Part I, 
the first two chapters discuss what data are currently being used in local p n 
ning and how they are used. Parb II describes why the data are currently used 
as they are in terms of the three major inputs to local planning: the state 

requireir.cnts imposed on local plEinners; the information which is available; and 
the capabilities of the personnel in local agencies who actually do the planning 
—Chapters 3, 4 and 5 , respectively. 



These state requirements, local staff capabilities, and available 
tion in turn affect the quality of local plans, which are assessed in Part III, 
Chapter 6, by looking at what programs are available to students in the local 
education agency (LEA) . 



Part IV, Chapter 7, summarizes the conclusions drawn from each part of the 
study and provides reccmmendations for improving the local planning of vocation 
al education. 
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B. Method and Procedure 

The concept of planning embodied in an earlier study by the National Plan- 
ning Association served as a guide to the conceptual organization of information 
received from the respondents of the study • —J Essentially , this planning philo- 
sophy views systematically organized manpovrer and demographic information as a 
critical framework for making and justifying program decisions . Although man- 
power and demographic information does not automatically generate quantitatxve 
educational objectives for long-range planning, it provides a basis for assess- 
ing vocational programs in quantitative terms which relate these education 
efforts to the needs of the community. Given a particular program decision, 
such information allows the planner or administrator to evaluate the program 
operation in terms of the proportion of the students reached and the job oppor- 
tunities for those who complete the program. 

j 

A second major assumption which underlies this study is the belief that 
i planning information and procedures must be simplified so that local vocational 

educators can see the relation between programs, jobs, and students. While a 
i complex computer-based model may be useful at the state level or in research 

i oriented toward optimizing expenditures, the local school system needs a method 

' which relates critical aspects of its program to the community's needs for edu- 

! cation and employment using information which can be easily understood by advis- 

' ory councils and boards of education. We have, therefore, limited our discussion 

of manpov/er and demographic Information to the data that can easily be made 
! available to local planners from existing public agencies . 

The current study was exploratory, investigating local planning in six local 
education agencies, tliree rural and three urban. The six sites were selected 
jointly by the contractor and representatives of the Office of Program Planning 
and Evaluation of the USOE. One practical consideration limited the selection 
of urban sites, that of avoiding local agencies where other federal evaluation 
studies v/ere being performed. Otherwise, in the selection of the six sites an 
attempt was made to obtain both a geographic spread and a variety of socio- 
economic conditions. It was decided to pick urban areas on the East Coast, 
Midwest and V7est vdth a variety of ethnic populations. Baltimore, Ivlilwaukee and 
Denver were chosen. For the rural counties, an attempt wa.-j made to choose a 
near-surburban area, an agricultural area, and a depressed rural area. Sussex 
County in northern New Jersey, Platte County in east central Nebraska, and Pike 
County in eastern Kentucky were chosen. 

i The data on vocational education planning in the report were gathered 

through interviews and a review of basic samples of information and planning 
documents in the six study sites . These six sites included 69 secondary and 
seven post -secondary schools in 11 planning units (six secondary and five post- 
secondary systems) . 



^ "Relating Manpower and Demographic Information to Planning Vocational- 
Technical Education." Final Report by the National Planning Association to the 
U. S. Office of Ediicat ion, Grant 4496(085), September 1970. 
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Prior to visiting each site in October 1970, meetings were held at the 
State Office of Vocational Education explaining the purpose of the contract an 
collecting the documents to be reviev/ed. These documents included: (1) the 

State Plan for vocational education; (2) state guidelines for local planning; 

(3) the local long-range vocatioml education plan; (4) local progiw or proje 
requests (if there was no comprehensive plan); (5) recent employment data from 
the local and/or state employment service; (6) labor market descriptions an 
projections from other agencies; (7) population studies by state departments of 
Sth, economic development, etc.; and (8) other school statistics and studies. 

After reviewing these docimients , visits of up to a week in length were wade 
by a team of two NPA analysts. During these visits, discussions were held wit 
at least the following people: (1) school superintendent (s ); (2) the assistant 
superintendent for vocational education; (3) other personnel involved in educa- 
tional planning for the local education agency; (4) technical area coordi ato s 
(health. Trade and Industrial, etc.); (5) the Comprehensive Area Manpower Plan- 
ning System-"CAMPS"-director; (6) emp.loyment service representatives, (7) rep- 
resentatives of other agencies or c’tizens’ groups involved in planning. a 
dition, the NPA team interviewed the counterparts of these officials in regional 
planning offices and post-secondary public institutions offering occupational 

training to students. 

Although most of the discussions during these interviews were informal, 
the conversations were sufficiently structured to obtain ansvrers to the specific 
questions in the interviewer's guide (see Appendix 1). 

Since the purpose of the project was not an evaluation of individual local 
education agencies but a general review of local planning, we teve reported 
summarized data for the six sites , 11 planning units , and the 69 secon^ry and 
7 post-secondary schools involved in the study. We do not mean to imply that 
these results would apply to all of vocational education planning. However, our 
experience in other contract work— which has involved contacting some 75 local 
and state planners from 21 states in a series of conferences on local pl/mning-- 
suggests that the major issues and policy recommendations which flow from these 
findings are generally applicable. 

C, Summary Findings and Recommendations 

Several critical findings in this -study warrant emphasis here. 

While the local education agencies we studied represented a wide variety of 
sophistication in developing long-range local plans for vocational education, 
detailed manpower and demographic information seldom figured as a basis for their 
planning. Only one of the six sites we visited was preparing plans with detailed 
demographic and manpower information which linked educational program planning 
to specific quantitative objectives describing job availability and students to 
be served. While all the sites had some information on the characteristics of ^ 
the overall student body, there was very little information describing the social 
and demographic characteristics of vocational education students as ^ separate 
group.' Typically, these schools did nob know how many students fr^ disad^ 
taged backgrounds they had been serving in the past year , and how this number 
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compared with the number served three or five years ago. The other major infor- 
mation gap was the absence of adequate follow-up information about the labor 
market experience or further education of the students in vocational programs. 
Generally, information concerning job placement of the students on leaving 
school wf^s available only. when the school personnel did the placement. In the 
absence of more adequate follovr-up information, it is difficvilt to plan changes 
in programs which reflect the experience of students who have completed the 
programs . 

In general, the shortccmings found in local planning for vocational educa- 
tion can be traced to two primary factors: first, the lack of a state require- 

ment to pursue systematic annual and long-range planning at the local levelj 
and second, the lack of available detailed job market and population projections 
in a form useful for vocational education planning. 

Furthermore, although those responsible for planning generally have adequate 
expertise and experience, they also are assigned other administrative duties 
which d.o not allow sufficient time for systematic planning. 

A further deterrent to local planning is the separation between the plan- 
ning and the program decision-making process in the minds of local planners . 

When they are available and required by the states , manpower and demographic 
statistics are reported in local plans. However, program decisions are based 
not on the plans, which are viewed as compliance documents, but on traditional 
sources of community information, such as advisory councils, trade associations 
and employers . 

Our analysis of the availability of vocational education programs to stu- 
dents suggests that students in secondary schools have many more occupational 
training options in urban than rural areas. Even within the cities, however, 
schools vary considerably in the number of vocational programs offered. The 
most frequently offered gainful occupational offerings on the secondary level 
were in office occupations, distributive education, and drafting. In the schools 
in this sample, we found that the most frequently-offered programs and the pro- 
grams being developed were more relevant to labor market patterns in post- 
secondary institutions than they were on the secondary level. 

Based on these findings, we make the following recommendations for action. 

These recommendations, aimed at improving planning relevant to the labor 
market and populations, are based on the information currently available, skills 
of local planners, and the relation between state and local planning systems. 
These topics are dealt with in detail in the main report . 

1. In order to improve the use of quantitative data in local planning, a mini- 
mum package of planning information should be provided to local education agen- 
cies by state vocational education departments in conjunction with the state 
office of employment security. . State agencies have the expertise to develop 
these data in a standardized form for local agencies. 

✓ 

This package should contain; (a) annual job openings for current year and 
a projected year, five years in the future, broken down by county and SMSA for 
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all occupations, organized by OE program code, for which vocational education 
at the secondary or post-secondai*y level can be considered appropriate prepara- 
tionj (b) current and projected population of secondary and post-secondary 
; school age by county and SMSA, with detailed information about age, sex, race, 

and any handicaps or disadvantagement. 

I 

2. Each state should require its local education agencies to collect the follo\'r- 

! ing items of educational information and incorporate them into their plans: 

(a) vocational program enrollment for current year structured by age, sex, race, 
handicap and disadvantagement, and OE instructional program code; (b) program 
completions from most recent year by same categories ; (c) placement follow-up 
from most recent year by same categories. 

3 . The inclusion of these data should be mandatory in all planning documents 
req-uired from local areas . Specific procedures should be established for using 

these data to establish educational objectives. 

1 . 

I So long as one of the primary purposes of secondary and post -secondary 

I education is to provide students ^^th saleable skills, the implications of this 

I study for the Office of Education would apply equally to current vocational pro- 

grams and to such new departures as revenue sharing and career education. An 
action program should be developed by the Office of Education in order to: 

1. Encourage preparation of standardized manpower and demographic projections 
at the state level 

In spite of the lack of quantitative planning procedures, most post -secondary 
schools are sensitive to short-rtm occupational changes and plan programs gener- 
ally responsive to these changes. However, longer range data provided by pro- 
jections are needed to insure long-range career preparation in secondary and post- 
secondary schools. Therefore, the Office of Education should require preparation 
and dissemination of such data by the states . 

j 2. Broaden planning to include general education programs 

The relatively small number of vocational education graduates compared with 
the large number of job openings for high school graduates suggests similar plan- 
ning techniques should be adopted for the general education curriculum. The 
Office of Education should encourage the use of manpower and demographic data in 
planning all programs in secondary education. 

, 

3 . Incorporate labor market information in guidance and world-of-work programs 

Student preference plays a large role in vocational and general programs 
I at the secondary level. In order to assiire that their choices are based on 

knowledge rather than hearsay the Office of Education should require the use of 
manpower information in career education and guidance programs for eighth or 
ninth grade students . 

4. Require local follow-up studies as an integral part of planning for 
federally-funded programs 
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To insure that vocational and career education is relevant to the potential 
labor market, long-range local follow-up studies should be promoted by the U.S. 
Office of Education for students in general education as well as in vocational 
programs. Such studies would not only indicate what careers are currently be^g 
pursued by students in both programs, but would also provide local school systems 
with needed information about the effectiveness of their programs for ^1 their 
students, and the appropriate labor market area where their students find emp oy- 

ment. 



To achieve these policy objectives, the U.S. Office of Education should; 

(1) Adjust State Plan req.uirements so that the statistical information 

requested is not to a level of detail beyond that which is , or 
could soon be made available, in states and local areas. There is 
little point in requiring information in the State Plans which is 
not usually available or is highly unreliable at the state and 
local levels. ^ 

(2) Develop closer relationships on the national level with the U.S. 
Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics to identify and 
facilitate the development and distribution of critical demographic 
and occupational projections to state agencies of vocational educa- 
tion. Among the courses of action to be discussed would be BLS 
assistance to state agencies to develop appropriate occupational 
projections by OE program code, and the inclusion in annual census 
population surveys of demographic and follow-up information on 
vocational program graduates, grouped by LEA. 

(3) Encourage states to require local areas to develop annual and long- 
range plans for vocational education using the minimum package of 
manpower and demographic information specified above. 

( 4 ) Help set up procedures by which this information can be supplied by 
state agencies to local education agencies. This would go a long 
way towards assuring compatibility between state and local plans . 

(5) Provide funding for states and local education agencies to develop 
and implement systematic procedures for obtaining and reporting 
continuing follow-up data by program and target popiaation. 

(6) Develop and disseminate an updated and validated system for using 
manpower and demographic data in local planning. 

(7) Provide support for training programs for local staffs to assist in 
the implementation of this planning system. 
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Part I — CTirrent Planning Practices 

Chapter 1. The Type of Manpower and Demographic Information Used in Local 
Vocational Education Planning, 

Current vocational education planning practices in local education ^encies 
involve the use of manpower and demographic inf ormation to describe w^ch skills 
are marketable and what kinds of students will be entering the vocational pr^ 
grams. These first two chapters describe this planning process, first te^ 

of the type and level of detail of the information in local p^ns , and second, 
in terms of how this information is related to other data in the plans an i s 
impact on program decisions. Since the data reported and 

IxVs in loLl agencies are strongOy influenced by state practices and policies, 
each chapter begins with a summary of relevant State procedures . 

A. Manpower and Demographic Information Used in the Stat es 

States use the standard federally-required state plan format j3;eveloping 
their State Plan for Vocational Education. The data reported, therefore, gen- 
erally conform to federal guidelines . At the time of this study , the states 
were using the I 969 version of the OE Guidelines and all the mat er|als gathered 
from the states in this study reflect these federal requi^ents . J (A 

version, dated January 1, 1971, and still ^der ..n^^^e 

changes in the types of manpower, demographic and educational inf onnation. ^mere 

appropriate, these changes are noted in the discussion below.) 

The main type of manpower information required from the states is a summary 
of currLrLd Sojected (annual and five-year) estimates of employment o^ort^- 
ities related to instructional programs by OE code. States are a^o required 0 
estimate the number of trained individuals completing their vocational progra^ 
within each program area for the same time periods . Interviews with perso^el 
rtate detriments of vocational education indicate that states are develping 
ihif^^oSion vdth considerable difficulty and much of the 
roughiy estimated or not reported in the state plans . 

opment of state\/ide labor market projections was just getting underway. 

The technique of comparing the training output of vocational education and 
the other training agencies with anticipated Job 
technical problems and although such comparisons appear in 

the variation from year to year suggests that they do not provide an ac^te 
Scture of Job opportunities for the state's vocational education graduates. 

SLple, in sme st^^ plans in succeeding years, gross differences a^ar 
in the projected labor market for technical or trades and 
m other cases, the percentage increase in 

market needs for the state is an order of magnitude greater than the national 
average. Such anomalies suggest that either the projections were developed too 



2 / See Guide for the Development of a State Plan for Admini^rat^n of 
Vocational Education Under the Vocational Educa1;ional Amendments of 
posed Guide for Use by State Boards for Vocational Ed^ation pending publication 
of Formal Regulations in the Federal Register, May, 1969 • 
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rapidly, come from differing sources and are not comparable, or that they were 
misinterpreted in the preparation of the State Long Range Plan, 

Federal requirements for demographic data in the state plan consist pri- 
marily of a report of current and projected estimates of general population, 
and age distributions related to educational levels ( sec onda:^, post -secon^ry 
and adult) as well as the number of unemployed adults, the disadvantaged, the 
handicapped and the number of working women. (The revised federal g^delines 
do not specify what current and estimated characteristics of the population 
should be gathered. The states are expected to use their am discretion in de- 
termining what population factors best disclose their training needs.) At e 
current time, estimates of these groups by age distribution are rarely available, 
and all the states (Kentucky, New Jersey and Maryland in particular) are m^i^ 
efforts to collect such data. In its Handbook for Planners , Kentucky has inclu- 
ded special forms to be used by local school systems in compiling this infec- 
tion. It has also provided local planners ^d.th procedures for determining the 
incidence for the disadvantaged and handicapped in local areas (see Appendix 
Sources of Information Used by Local Planners) . 

B. Information Used in Local Plans 

In order for a state to report realistic statewide information on vocational 
education enrolhnents and completions and to project future enrollments , i^ust 
have sane equivalent information from local education agencies concec^S their 
present status and future plans. However, currently, states do not have an ade- 
quate flow of appropriate data, either because local agencies do not have enc^ 
quantitative data, or because the local plans include data under a wide variety 
of quantitative descriptors. These inadequacies are not surprising, since the 
states themselves find it difficult to obtain similar information requested by 
the federal government for inclusion in state plans, and state requiremen s or 
local plans differ in what data they request and in what form it should be pre- 
sented. (See Chapter 3 on differences in state requirements for local plans.) 

According to administrators and planners at the local level, more manpower 
information is used for program decisions than actually appears in fonnal plans . 
This is partly due to the fact that complete statistical manpower information 
covering all pertinent occupations is not available at all times . The 
Kenerally call for a labor market description applicable to all instructional 
programs, while decisions concerning program changes are usually made on a single- 
pr^ram basis. Manpower infomation may be available, therefore, to influence 
a single program decision but nob be adequate as a common yardstick for all pr^ 
grams. A second reason for the less frequent use of this information in the ^o^l 
plan is the lack of requirements for such data in local planning foimats provided 
by the states. For example, while six of the eleven school systems studied in^- 
cate they use current job openings information for program decisions, only ttoee 
report such information in the local plan and only one uses these data in setting 
pr^ram objectives. The same pattern of usage follows for labor market projections 

Table 1 summarizes the general types of information \jsed in formal plannii^ 
at the eleven school systems we analyzed. The first coluim of figures shaws the 
number of sites where the respondents indicated that the type of informatio r - 
f erred to was "used in program decisions." The last two columns indicate whether 
and how the data were reported in the fomal local long-range plan. 
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Table 1. Sunmiary of Information Use in Formal Local Plans 





Number of Systems 


Where Used (N =. ll) 




Type of 
Information 


Used in 
Program 
Decisions 


Reported 
in Plan 


Related to 
Other Data 
in Plan 


Current Labor l^Iarket 








Job openings^;/ 


6 


3 ^ 




Employment by 




c 


1 


occupation 


5 


? 




Employment by 








industry 


7 


X 




Company requests and 








other non-statistical 








data 


11 






Future Labor Market 








Job openings 


4 


1 


2 

1 


Projected employment 


4 


3 




Other company estimates 


> 






Advisory Council, and 








other non-statistical 






data 


11 






Population 




li 


1 


Dy age and sex 


5 


•t 


1 


^ working women 


1 


X 

k 


1 


Total only 


5 


*T 




Completions by program 


4 


5 


toco 


Enrollments by program 


7 


O 




Enrollments by sex and 






1 


di sadvant agement 


4 


X 





bJ Frequently, the data reported as "used in program decisions" are not 
statistical proQections but are estimates from trade associations or 

employers . 

to/ One state uses this infoimation in program applications but not in a 
local plan, 

^ Data to be available later in 1971 • 
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Of the eleven systems surveyed, less than one -third include 
projections of any kind in their local plan and only one -half of them 

descriptions of the current employment sitmtion. in the area 

the school systems studied include information about the popula q+q+oo 

bein^ se^ed Ld population figures are not broken do.m by targ^ groups . States 
reiSvdS^^heL loSl plans, tLrefore, have no quantitative indication in the 
plan to^etermine, for example, if there are f 

flpntci in the area who are not being served and who could benefit from e^anaea 

offerings, cr®on the extent to whieh program enrolments 

and completions are related to career opportunities . 

\-/hile state plans report more manpower data than local plans, the opposd^te 
is trltif fdnelt?^! dala. All the Iceal p^ns 

auentlv broken doi-m into enrollments by program. Furthermore, Ixjoal pmns a 
morfSkeS to relate edueational data on enrollments to other voeational eduoa- 

«on tote Presmably, this is because ‘Xol 

school records and are therefore more easily available and familiar to sc oo 

systems . , 

However, even the educational information found in the local plans re^^ed 
was ve^ general in nature. Few plans contained a breakdown f ^ 

each program by age or sex, and none of them disaggregated enrollments of the 
handicapped or disadvantaged by program. Since these data are available ^ 

Sency, their absence is prmarily due to the lack of a state requirement. 

With regard to information which indicates the effectiveness ^ 

vocatLml education-such as completions, placement, and follow-up ^ta--local 
Plans are considerably weaker than state plans. Although states 
vocational education completions to manpower data, only three of the local p 

IS^SrsicfreS^ Similarly, while most local agencies claim to 

fSlow-up information, they usually mean data on initial rjopulation 

No pLe^ent infoimation was found broken down by program or by target 
TherSore the locaT plan does not reveal relative placement rates from different 
programs or how placement or retention rates for disadvantaged students comp 
with those for regi^r full-time students. 

For simiter reasons very Uttle info^tion 

ported in local plans and there appear to be few systematic 

success after graduation, for 

o++ATTm+ to keen track of the graduates from their own programs. It does sug 
gest Sever, that local educators do not view the aggregate 

Se^ieS S their students as an evaluation tool worth the cost of collecting 
sSh information. To some degree, it also reflects the educator s tendency to 
do^hlplay experience after graduation as a criterion for educational program 

success . 

In this section we have summarized the kinds of iSlack 

nlans submitted by the local education agencies included in this study. . . 
o^mntitative data in local plans should not be interpreted as a ^ck of inter- 
est in adapting vocational education programs to future 

and other community agencies frequently assist the local educa ion age y 

16 
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modifioation and development of nevf offerings. As is noted in a Jater chapter, 
^Srilof rf qL.titativfdata in these plans reflects more than the lack of 

accuS?e and\necific local manp»er data, it is an ifl' 

ning procedure^ are in a state of flux and that plannr^ m still viewed as a 

ccmpliance procedure rather than a decision-making too . 

C. Com-patibility of State and Lo cal Plans 

qtate Planning for vocational education has been strongly influenced by 
federal legislation and the 

?lS^i:g“h:rt?^d??i^na"en th^ foZ of individual program applications 
and vaxies from state to state# 

quirefenrir^id:iiLrfrio^?^^^^^^^ 

at the state level. 

r^-r theqe variations in state requirements and the lack of statisti- 
cal data in appropriate form at many sites , both the 

tent of local plans are not compatible ^d.th those required * inf or - 

state and local plan documents were compared -vath regard o q 

nation vdthin the standard state plan format and analyzed as to. 

1) whether the state reports the information and in what form; and 

2) whether the local areas are simlarly requested to report these data or 
are provided wiili the infornia“bion# 

Three main types of information were analyzed in this manner, 

gregate this data by OE program code. T^ee ^^® 

in tbp-ir local ulans , but only one local area, Baltimore, carectiy 

Opiates its training output by individual program and instructional area o 

? the l^al level where local planners still have been unable to ob- 

tain specific estimates of projected job openings in each occupation related ^ 
m nro«^ by OE code. At the current time, Nebraska, Kentucky, to Jersey ^d 
Mainland are Lveloping this infoimation for their local area.s (SMSA s 
tSj through cooperative arrangements with their employment security agencies. 

Lryland hS just developed a unifom Jh^ 

Si areas and is currently training its local “""S 

age infoimation. Wisconsin and Colorado encourage their 

^loyment trends and opportunities frcm agencies such as CAMPS in their 
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Tjlanning.but their state planning agencies assume 

lishin^formal objectives using state^rLde manpower information in the P 

Table 2 illustrates the categories of manpower inf ormation which are report 
ed in all six plans prepared by the states in which the se ec e si es 

fo?Slc!"siMS “x l:riTlaS\ro “de ?n.o^tion on 

curSnt or anticipated annual Job openings in employment categories re evan o 
their programs. 

In the case of educational information, Table 3 
six sites reported infoimtion in their local secondary level 
centage of secondary enrollment in vocational education, 

placment information for vocational education progr^ ^radymte^ All " xx °f 
;io include this information in their state plans. None erf -the local areas 

report enrollment information on disadvantaged students This^iF^ 

atLe ..ograms fn^p^^l^ 

S W Leas as well as lacl. of a stan- 

dardized definition for disadvantagement . 

The lack of ooiimatibllity between state and local education agencies has two 
inrollcations In the first place, when information is not required from lo-al 

ms?it"is not"’cSected\n ?hf planing be- 

cause it has been omitted as a requirement for the local pla . 

Secondly, when information is not required or received 

“irioL-s 

tion agencies . 
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Table 2 . Compatibility of Six State and Six Local Plans in Terms of 
Manpower Information 



Type of Information 



C\irrent Labor Market 

Annual Job Openings 
for 1971 and output 
by OE code 

Annual Job Openings 
for 1975 and output 
by OE code 



Included in 
State Plan 



Included in 
Local Plan 
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Table 3. Ccarapatibility of Six State and Six Local Plans in Terms of 
Educational Information 



Type of Information 


Included in 
State Pla.n 


Included in 
Local Plans 
(Secondary 
Level) 


Total secondary enrollment and 
percentsLge in vocational 
education 


6 


1 


Vocational education program 
completions by OE code 


6 


1 


Percentage of students available 
for work, placed in jobs 


6 


1 


Vocational student guidance 
Counselor ratio 


6 


1 


Number of disadvantaged in 
cooperative programs 


6 


1 


Number of disadvantaged in 
work -study programs 


5 


0 
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Chapter 2. Procedures for Using Manpo^-rer and Demographic Information in Local 
Vocational Education Plannin^^', , 

Planning on the local level must be vievred in two contexts , first as a for- 
mal procedure for reporting decisions in a coordinated long-range document, 
which vF,s discussed in the first chapter, and second, as the entire process of 
decision-’naking on future programs, which is discussed in this chapter. J^il® 
these tvro aspects of planning both deal with future education programs , they are 
not as closely related as their common subject matter suggests. 



The formal process of long-range planning resulis in an annual document 
which the local area submits to the state, a new requirement originating in the 
Vocational Educational Act Amendments of I968. Prior to I968, there were annml 
program justifications and budget submissions but these were usually developed 
and evaluated on an individual program basis . The coordinated local plan is , 
therefore, a new requirement usually involving a format developed outside the 
local education agency and relying on sources of quantitative data frequently 
unfamiliar to, and not in the form most useful to, local educators. Program 
decision-making, by contrast, lias been conducted in the same manner for years 
the method varies according to the person making the decisions and the sources 
of information are usually qualitative and informal. 



The mere appearance of appropriate data in a formal planning document ob- 
viously says nothing about how the information is used. This infoimation has 
utility beyond meeting a canpliance requirement, only when it is related to 
other data in the plan in an effort to specify program objectives. The ultimate 
test of its contribution to better planning is whether the numbers in the plan 
are used by the administrator to make decisions about vocational creation pro- 
grams. Since only two years have passed since the Amendments of i960, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the numbers and the decisions too o^ten exist side 
by side, with little influence on each other. 

The first part of this chapter summarizes our study findings about the use 
of manpower and demographic information in state and local plans in selected 
sites to set program objectives for the school system. The second part of the 
chapter analyzes the sources of infoimation used in making decisions about 
changes in current and future programs . 



A. The Use of Information in Setting Program Objectives 

One of the most critical aspects of planning is the process of setting 
measurable objectives. According to the U.S. Office of Education guide for ^ 
state plans of vocational-technical education, such objectives should be reached 
by relating vocational program enrollments and completions and teacher , eq\np- 
ment and facility requirements to changes in the labor market and in the popu- 
lation who could benefit from vocational preparation. One way to assess the 
contribution of manpor^er and demographic information to local planning is "to ^ 
determine whether such information has indeed been used in setting the objectives 
appearing in the local plan. 

' Since concepts of planning differ from state to state, prior to discussing 
the setting of objectives in local plans, we will present a brief ovei*view of 
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how the states where these six sites are located use manpower and demographic 
information. 

1. Setting Program Objectives in State Plans 

The states do not set objectives based on information about job openings 
per se. Rather, they make annual and long-range estimates of persons trained 
by vocational education and other agencies who will be available for work in 
each occupational area. These estimates are more likely to be completions 
based on current trends rather than output objectives influenced by projected 

j ob openings . 

Further, estimates of completions in the annual plan may not be consistent 
with the long-range plan estimates for the first of five years. For example, 
in one state plan, the total vocational education output reported in the long- 
range plan was 54,050 for 1971, while the total number of completions expected 
from OE training programs for the same year in the annual plan was 63 ,033 • This 
type of difference results because some states set annual completions based on 
previous enrollment trends and only adjust completions to job openings trends 
in their long-range nlan. In other states, however, the output estimates and 
the expected completions for the following year are closely related and five- 
year objectives shov; a close relation between anticipated labor market growth 
and projected changes in occupational programs. 

It should be further noted that other types of data requested in the I969 
version of the OE guidelines were not related to the setting of educational ob- 
jectives. The requests for estimates on unemployed adults, the number of work- 
ing women, private school enrollment, the disadvantaged, etc., have thus been 
eliminated in the new 1971 guidelines . 

2. Setting Program Objectives in State and Local Plans 

Table 4 summarizes our findings in the study sites about the use of man- 
power information in the setting of objectives in local and state P^^s. In all 
six states, labor market information for the current year (1970), 1971 and 19 0, 
is related to vocational output. Only one local area, however, reports current 
labor market data in its plan. Two relate estimated job openings for the suc- 
ceeding year to completions; the same two local areas also use five-year ^bor 
market ^projections in their pDans. More than half the local areas studied do 
not use such information for setting educational objectives. 

States are also asked to report what percentage of the age groups at the 
post -secondary and adult levels they intend to serve in the annual and long- 
range planning periods. For example, states are asked to indicate the percent- 
age of population age 15-24 enrolled in post-secondary vocational education for 
the current year, next year, and five years hence," and to make a similar esti- 
mate for the 16^4 age cohort. 

Nebraska and Maryland vised different age cohorts in setting the same object- 
ives the 19-24 age group for the post -secondary level and the 21-64 group for 
the adult level. Apparently, state officials here believed the cohorts suggested 
by the OE guidelines were unrealistic and included persons who may be too yovmg. 
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Table 4 . Distribution of States and Local Areas According to Use of Manpower 
Information to Set Objectives for Vocational Education Programs. 



Information 


Number of 
States 


Number of 
Local Areas 


Current Labor 
Market Data 


6 


1 


1971 VE output per 
OE instructional 
area in terms of 
employment or job 
openings 


6 


2 

^ y 


1975 VE outprct per 
OE instructional 
area in terms of 
future employment 
or job openings 


6 


2 



K-’. 

I/. 
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(The percentage of the population age group served by secondary school programs 
is not requested as an objective in the state plan,) 

Further demonstrating the lack of uniformity between state and local demo- 
graphic information sources, Baltimore's total population and projection 
mates in the local plan differed ahnost as much as 60,000 fr^ those reported in 
the state plan. Such variation in current and projected estimates of Jge groups 
and the lack of sufficient detail has discouraged local areas from setting these 
types of objectives. 

Table 5 shows the extent to which state and local plans relate demographic 
information to their vocational programming by setting objectives according to 
the proportion of the population to be served. Only one of the local areas we 
studied set objectives based on the population categories shown in Table 5, while 
every state used such demographic information in preparing their plans. 

It is significant that none of the local plans reports the percentage of 
disadvantaged, handicapped, or unemployed youth they intend to serve in future 
years. Nor do any of the siirveyed local areas set such objectives for post- 
secondary or adult populations. Baltimore was requested to do so in the 
plan application prepared by the state, but was unable to comply because there 
were no population estimates by age group. Platte County, Nebraska had current 
and projected overall estimates only for the one-to-21 age group. It had no 
finer breakdoTO for this age group and lacked any data about persons 22 years 

and above. 

According to current requirements, states are setting program objectives 
for the already identified disadvantaged and handicapped who are being served 
within their school systems. States assume most of the responsibility for iden- 
tifying these groups, since they are encountering enormous diffici^ties in 
ting these data gathered by local officials. How the states obtain such infor- 
mation when it is not reported by local education agencies is a question worthy 
of further study. 

Of the eight types of educational information and related objectives wMch 
the federal government requires states to provide for secondary level vocational 
education programs, only three types are in turn generally required by states 
from their local areas (see Table 6) . These three are: enrollment objectives 

(annual and long-range), yearly projected totals of vocational education enroll- 
ments, and follow-up objectives (percentage of vocational education students 
entering post -secondary vocational education programs) . Four of the local areas 
are currently required to set enrollment objectives, while yearly projected to- 
tals of VE enrollments are available from their plans by summing up their enroll- 
ment objectives by programs. Four of the local areas have available infection 
and set objectives for the portion of their graduates going to post-secondary pro- 
grams. Only one local area is required to set completions objectives alongside 
enrollments in its local plan application. The other states merely require 
enrollment objectives, i.e., local areas determine their enrollment targets by 
using the number of completions they are aiming at, 

A similar trend appears at the post -secondary and adult levels, with the 
same states requiring enrollments and only one requiring completions objectives. 
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Table 5 • 



Distribution of States and Local Areas According to Use of Demographic 
Infoimtion to Set Objectives for Vocational Education Programs. 



Information 


Number of 
States 


Number of 
Local Areas 


Percentage of post -secondary 
• age population (15-24) to 
be enrolled in VE programs 


6 


1 


Percentage of adult popula- 
tion age 16-64 enrolled 
in adult VE 


6 


1 

MX y 


Number of consumer and home- 
making youth/adults in 


6 


1 



depressed areas and in 
state 
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Thus, out of the five types of objectives which could be set on the post- 
secondary level, local areas reported setting only one type, enrollments objec- 
tives. For the adult -level objectives, an average of two out of the possible 
four are being set by local areas, namely, enrollments and the total of these 
enrollments to be projected for each year of the planning period. 

The inadeqiiacies in setting objectives for programs for the dj.sadvantaged 
and handicapped reflect the difficulties involved in gathering infoimtion about 
these groupL States, thi'ough their local areas, are still in the process of 
identifying and compiling information about their disadvantaged and liandicapped 
students. Local areas are requested to report these needs and set objectives 
to meet them, but cannot yet do so. Other new programs, under the cooperative 
and the work-study sections of the educational information requirments , also 
indicate that local areas are unable to set objectives on the basis of currently 
available information. 

In sum, states have not required their local areas to set objectives simi- 
lar to those required in the standard state plan format. Reasons for these 
range from the unavailability of information on the local level, to the fact 
that ongoing data -compiling efforts are not sufficiently undem^ay for use by 
local areas in planning. States have responded either by exerting a real effort 
to develop the needed information as best they can or by establishing lax guide- 
lines that do not require, at the moment, the setting of these objectives. 

B. The Use of Information in Program Decisions 

Program decision-making is a different process from planning, which incor- 
porates statistical data on the labor market and the population into a formal 
planning document. Such a planning docment may reflect the results of program 
decisions, but the information contained in the plan to justify these decisions 
is not necessarily the same information used by the administrator to make them 
in the first place. 

NPA staff examined the use of manponi^er and demograpliic information by seek- 
ing out the sources and types of such information which influenced specific pro- 
gram decisions. I^ing our interviews, we asked LEA and post -secondary school 
directors which programs they were changing (liad expanded, contracted, added, or 
deleted in 1970 or planned to expand, contract, add, or delete in 1971) • For 
each program mentioned, the director was asked about the source and type of in- 
formation vMch affected his decisions . 

Table 7 summarizes the l46 program changes reported and their distribution 
among post -secondary and secondary, and urban and rural schools. Of the five 
types of program changes analyzed, by far the most frequent was the addition of 
new programs. (See Chapter 6 for a discussion of what kinds of programs were 
added and their relation to the labor market.) There were tv/ice as many new 
programs added in 1970 as are projected for 1971, and two programs were added for 
every current program that was expanded. ’ Even more signific^t is that fact that 
this year's new program additions outnumber program terminations by 12 to 1. 

This suggests that changes in priorities are accomplished primarily with new 
money and nob by reallocating current funds. The new program additions projected 
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Table 6. Distribution of States and Their Local Areas According to Use of 
Educational Information to Set Objectives. 



Information 


Number of 
States 


Number of 
Local Areas 


Percentages of secondary 
students enrolled in 
VE programs 


6 


2 


1971 enrollment objectives 
per program 


5 


4 


1971 completions objectives 
per program 


5 


f 


Percentage of VE students 
entering post -secondary 
VE programs 


6 


3 


Percentage of students 

available for work and/or 
placed in jobs following 
training 


6 


1 


Percentage of disadvantaged 
(by level) enrolled in VE 


6 


3 


Number enrolled in cooperative 
programs 


6 


2 


Percentage of handicapped 
popiilation by level 
enrolled in VE 


6 


2 


Average VE student-guidance 
counselor ratio 


6 


0 
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Table 7 . Program Changes in 76 Urban and Rural, Secondary and Post-secondary 
Schools 



Type of Change 


Total Program 
Decisions 
(76 Schools) 


Urban 

(54 Schools) 


Rural Secondary 

(22 Schools) (69 Schools) 


Post- 
secondary 
(7 Schools) 


Total 


146 


114 


31 


54 


91 


New Program 


63 


50 


12 


33 


29 


1970-71 


New Program 

1971-72 


29 


20 


9 


2 


'27 


Expanded Program 


39 


33 


6 


16 


23 


1970-71 


Terminated Program 5 


. 4 


1 


1 


4 


1970-71 


Curriculum Change 10 


7 


3 


2 


8 



’ir 
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for 1971 therefore anticipate increased f\anding. It would be instructive to 
see which planned programs are implemented if anticipated funding levels are not 
achieved. 

Significantly more program changes were reported in the urban than in the 
rural areas we visited. The nevr programs in urban schools for I97O were about 
evenly divided between secondary and post -secondary programs. Post-secondary 
schools anticipate more new programs next year and have expanded more current 
programs than schools at the secondary level. Post -secondary administrators al- 
so appear to be more willing to terminate courses and modify curricula. However, 
since a number of the post -secondary institutions are new, they could be expected 
to expand offerings more rapidly than the older secondary’’ schools. 

Of the l 46 program changes, we were able to relate ll 4 of these to data on 
sources of information.^ Table 8 summarizes this information in terms of the 
percentage of program decisions which used information from each of seven types 
of sources. Information influencing about one-third of these decisions was 
primarily statistical and came from the school system itself, the employment 
service, and/or from other public institutions. The remaining 60 to 70 per cent 
of the program decisions depended primarily on non-statistical information from 
company personnel directors, advisory committees, and business and labor associa- 
tions . 

As one school director put it, his school sees itself as a service agency 
to the community and therefore program changes are made in response to community 
initiatives and pressures, and not in the context of an optimal allocation of 
resources to provide an optimal number of students with marketable skills. 

There were significant differences among the information sources used in 
urban and rural areas, and in secondary and post -secondary programs. Urban pro- 
gram changes were much more likely to be based on business and labor association 
and employment service data, while rural program changes were more likely to be 
influenced by school data and information from advisory committees. Only about 
one out of ten program decisions was influenced directly by student preferences, 
and one of seven by individual companies or businesses in the area. Secondary 
level programs were much more likely to be influenced by individxials in the 
school system or data from the students themselves while post -secondary program 
decisions were more affected by people outside the school itself — public insti- 
tutions or planning agencies and business and labor associations. Secondary 
level programs were more heaviHy influenced by advisory committees than were 
programs at the post -secondary level. The reliance upon employment service in- 
formation at the secondary level refers mainly to telephone estimates given in 
response to questions about individual programs rather than to statistical data 
on the total job market. 



2/ 



One city reported one very general source of data for all its program 
changes. Since this was not comparable ^d.th other information, it was 
left out of this analysis • 
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Table 8. Sources of Information by Related Program Changes in 78 Urban, Rural, 
Secondary and Post -secondary Institutions. 



Source of 
Information 




Percentage of Program Changes 






Total 

(76 Schools) 


Urban 

(54 Schools) 


Rural 

(22 Schools) 


Secondary 
(7 Schools) 


Post -Secondary 
(69 Schools) 


Total number 
sources re- 
ported 


of 

144 


79 


35 


30 


84 



Student 

preferences 


10^ 


10^ 




10^ 


ni 


Public 

institutions 


18 


18 


17 


7 


21 


Business /labor 
associations 


18 


25 


3 


6 


23 


Employment 

service 


16 


19 


9 


19 


15 


Company 

requests 


14 


13 


14 


10 


14 


Advisory 

committees 


10 


6 


20 


19 


7 


Intenial 
school data 


14 


9 


26 


28 


8 
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In sum, program decisions are affected by information from a "vriLde variety 
of sources. Decisions often result from advisory committee action, even when^ 
they rely on sources of data outside the committee itself. Usually the decision 
on one program is made independent of decisions on other programs and frequently 
these decisions bear no relationship to the kind of information reported in the 
long-rang'e plan. 
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Part II — Causes of the Current Situation 
Chapter 3. State Standards for Local Vocational Education Planning, 

Although a standardized format for planning and reporting at the state level 
has been worked out, the extent to which these state plan requirements have been 
translated into a standard format for local planning varies from state to state ._y 
Fipure 2 illustrates the general relationship betvreen federal guidelines, state 
plans and requirements, and local planning. It is important to understand these 
differences because long-range plans are viewed at the local level largely as 
compliance docuuients. The information reported by local officials and the way 
it is used is considerably influenced by the type of local planning document 
required by the state agency. Section A, below, disciisses the various state 
requirements for planning at the sites studied. Section B discusses other in- 
centives for 3.ocal pla.nning, apart from state requirements. 

A. State Requirements for Local Planning ^ , 

The six surveyed states are in various stages of developing local and state 
planning information systems and of modifying the information bases which th^ 
were using in their state plan documents vrhen the 1968 vocational educational 
amendments were approved. Current directions indicate a growing involvement of 
both state and local areas in planning and greater responsiveness to future de- 
mands . At both state and local levels, we found the desire to avoid increased 
reporting requirements which result in voluminous paperwork that could hinder 
rather than support planning and administration. At the same time, planners 
recognize the need for complete information bases and communication channels to 
better coordinate the overlap of local plans ;dLth the state's future object- 
ives and activities. All the states, in attempting to comply \rith the federal 
guidelines and the standard state pl^ format application, have established, 
together with their local areas , basic planning structures to gather information 
and set objectives at the local level. These procedures are designed to c^ple- 
raent state information requD.rements and objectives which flow out of the Office 
of Education guidelines aimed at coordinating vocational education offerings 
throughout the state. 

Planning systems v&vy from state to state, reflecting differing state-local 
conditions, as well as differing interpretations of how best to coordinate state 
and local plans within the context of the federal plan application format . 
rentiy, all the states are in the process of refining their established proced- 
ures or modifying those proven cumbersome or um^orkable by past experience or 
outdated by ne\^er, more efficient planning techniques. There are two types of 
basic planning systems. 

The first, required by one state, asks for the submission of a separa;^ 
local formal application for each course from each school or LEA, shovring type 

4 / Guide for the Development of a State Plan for the Admin is'^ation ^ 

"" V ocational Education Under the Vocational Amendments of 1968 , U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Washington, D.C. 
(proposed Guide for tise by state boards of vocational education, 
pending publication of formal regulations in the Federal Register, 

May 1969 , and revised, January 1971.) 
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Figure 2. Relation Betvreen State and Local Planning 
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and number of enrollment, planned course changes, and the amount of f^ds re- 
quired to establish, continue, or expand courses. These program applications 
are then directly funneled into the state vocational agency. The state assumes 
the task of classifying the instructional program area by school, county, and 
region. This requires extensive use of clerical manpovrer and computer facili- 
ties at the state level, depending upon the size and the number of LEAs,and of 
course does not stimulate coordinated long-range planning at the local level. 

A modified version of this system requires a separate local formal application 
for each instructional program area with each school or LEA submitting an annual 
and long-range plan for each instructional area. The school aggregates all 
their course applications by instructional area for subsequent processir^ a 
the state level. Understandably, both variations of this system arrive at the 
total plan by using the course as the basic unit for funding -and-need analysis. 
New Jersey has established this type of structure and is moving from the single - 
course application to total coordinated-program area application. Each LEA 
will be required to submit an annual and five-year program application for each 
instructional area, such as agriculture or business education. A^ course 
offerings eligible for funding are shown within each program application. This 
state is now attempting to move towards the regional phase of its-planning cycle. 
In this phase 5 progreim applications will be reviewed and coordinated at the 
county level before being sent to the state. The state hopes this will reduce 
its coordinating task and encourage more cooperative planning at the local level. 

The other surveyed states require the submission of a comple te plan docu- 
ment from each LEA showing vocational programs offered by the school by 
Instructional area, broken down into levels and grades. Three states, Kentucky, 
Colorado, and Wisconsin, also require the submission of supplementary applica- 
tions by program area which provide more specific detail than the plan document 
itself and then become overall summaries of activities. It is not clear why the 
two separate submissions could not be combined. 

Under this second system of planning, two states do not require local areas 
to set objectives. In Maryland, the requirement for reporting annual objectives 
by individual programs was waived this year. On the other nand, Nebraska does 
not request enrollment target information from its local areas since enrolments 
were reported in other forms. The state planner states that such a request 
would call for a duplication of effort. 

All the surveyed states distribute uniform plan or program applicm^^® 
be used by all the local areas within their jurisdiction. However, neither the 
information system nor the plan that results at the local level is comparable 
with the state, plan,- since only one state (Maryland) iises the standard state 
plan format in structuring its local plan applications. The other st^^s re-^ 
quire a very different format for their local area plans than that set forth in 
the federal guide for state plans . They require individual program applications 
or consider the supplementary program applications as the main planning docu- 
ments instead of a total plan. 

Wisconsin, because of its different administrative structure, requires 
different application procedures for its secondary and post -secondary levels. 

Its secondary applications are coordinated by its division of public schools, 
post -secondary applications are coordinated by the State Board of Vocatio^^lj 
Technical and Adult Education, which has the responsibility for combining 
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secondary level plans with post -secondary and adult programs. Kentucky and New 
Jersey, having set regional planning as a goal, will soon require the submission 
of local plEins to county coordinators or regional planning heads prior to evalu- 
ation at the state level. 

The surveyed states showed varying attitudes towards the buil^ng of local 
area planning information systems (see Table 9). Some, realizing it would be 
difficult to depend entirely upon the local areas to gather \iniforraly-based and 
ccmparable information, have designed local plan and progr^ applications which 
contain much of the information local areas need for planning. Local planners 
may be given handbooks or guides with appropriate information. Other states 
have assumed the total responsibility for analyzing local area needs in terms 
of manpower information they liave acquired at the state level. However, the 
general trend is for states to encourage local areas to develop their o\m plan- 
ning information. 

Tv^o states, Kentucky and Maryland, have developed a canplete package for 
distribution to local areas. Kentucky is working with its state employment^ 
security agency to develop information on Job opportT^ities while -Maryland is 
developing a complete placement and follow-up local information base. New Jer - 
sey and Nebraska are still in the process of completing their preliminary efforts 
to develop manpower trends data at the state level in a format \iseful to their 
local planners, i.e., employment opportunities by occupations. Wisconsin 
Colorado, on the other hand, depend on their local areas to collect and use the 
information released by the state employment service offices and comprehensive 
area manpov;er planning system; they require very little reporting of such i^or- 
mation in their local plan format . Both states say they examine their local 
plan applications in terms of statewide information during the approval process. 

B. Other Incentives for Local Planning 

Long-range plan requirements are viewed by local planners as a compliance 
procedure -something that has to be done in order to qualify for state or fed- 
eral funds. Filling out the formal document therefore beccenes a mechanical 
process of finding the appropriate information and inserting it in the proper 
place on the planning form. There is little interest in the meaning of the 
numbers or their relationships, or in ho^7 the planning inforn^tion can facilata e 
the local administrator’s decisions about future programs. 2/ 

The local long-range plans required by states since the 1968 vocatio^l 
education legislation therefore provide little actual incentive for planning— if 
this term is viewed as the process of allocating limited resources to better 
meet the vocational preparation needs of the ccramunity’s youth. 

Without exception, the educators interviewed in this study wanted to improve 
their programs, to increase enrollments in vocational education and to insure, 



These findings at the six sites visited under this contract are con- 
firmed by the ejqperience of NPA staff in conducting planning workshops 
under contract to USOE for 75 planners -administrators from 21 states. 
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Table 9 . States by Kind of Information They Include in Their 

Program Applications . 


Local Plan or 


Information in Plan/Program Application Number of ^States 


Plan/program application contains manpov^er, demographic, and 
educational information derived by LEA planners from state- 
distributed guide or handbook 


4(1) 


Local plan/program application contains manpower , demographic 
and educational information, mostly gathered at the local 
level 


- l( 2 ) 


Local plan/program application does not contain information 
or requires local LEA to cite source of. data used to justify 
need for program 


2(3) 



( 1 ) Still being developed by two of these states. 

(2) Only secondary level for Wisconsin. 

( 3 ) Only at post -secondary level for Wisconsin. 
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•in. 5 ofaT as T)ossible, that their students received rewarding emplo^ent upon 
craduation. Yet the decisions they make in this context and the information 
they employ in making these decisions are considered by most administrators as 

a pLceL divorced from filling out the blanks in undertaken 

decisions are usually made on a program-by-prograra basis and are net undertaken 

L nraSocation effort involving a unified view of all progra^. U^ual^ an 
anticipated budget increase serves as the stimulus to projected increas 
enrollSnts in specific programs . Rarely did we find evidence 5 

the purpose of reallocating a fixed budget to increase program effectiveneso . 

There are times when local areas have, on their own initiative, undertaken 
extensive planning efforts which do take into consideration all pr(^rams , tne 
^Sdentl and the labor market. These efforts usually precede the development 
off new vocaii^S; school and take the foim of a Justification for request i^ 
state or local constinaction funds. Such Justifications must demonstrate that 
there is and will be sufficient student demand for enrollments in specific pro- 
r^^s and L adition, that a projected labor market will exist when these 
students are trained. Long-range planning in these terms is critica ° ^ 

+ o obtain the overall funds for land acquisition and construction-but also in 
ordOT^o decide on the kind of facility to construct and eq^pment to 
A Stribrtive education, medical technician, or diesel mechanic program each 
re^«s rSrtLular fakuty and the sise of this facility depends on pro- 
iected enroUments in these courses. All of these decisions require CTOrtoM- 
tion with prospective employers and an anticipation of the growth and stability 
of employment in related occupations . 

Unfortunately, once such a plan has been produced there is little cadence 
of anv incentive to update the information periodically or to consider the docu- 
^enHs rC-range Lster plan. Rather, the practice ^ ^en to p^-i^e 
the Ulan once the fadHty is built and programs are operating. Piessure lor 
new facility once the old one is outgrown, will generate a new panning at- 
tempt with new ’staff and information and the potential for continuity in plan- 
ning is lost. 

VIhat is needed is an appreciation at the local level 

tematic planning which relates the schools’ tS lob 

Rtiidents who can benefit from occupationally-oriented education and to the J 
^S^^hich hSprdrnL which skms are marketable. Until the local educa- 
^IgencfperceivS tSe value of such planning to the develoinent of its 
progiws, the mere existence of state requirements and increased ami^brnty 

of Appropriate statistical, manpower, and demographic data aecisi^P- 

selvS Ssure effective planning as a framework for local education decision 

making. 
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Chapter 4. The Availability of Information for Planning. 

Althowh states are moving tovmrd the implementation of stricter state re- 
quirements for local long-range planning in vocational education , there are two 
other essential inputs to the planning process v^hich must be considered. Even if 
all states had firm requirements that local areas use appropriate manpower and 
demographic information in planning, the local areas could not 

had adequate information available to them, along with an adeq^te staff capabil- 
ity committed to using such information to develop complete and accurate plans. 

This chapter discusses the availability of information on the local level for 
planning-its sources- level of detail, and format. Chapter Five summarizes in- 
formation on local planning capabilities and commitment. 

The manpovrer and demographic information required for planning in vocatj^nal 
education is different from that historically gathered for other purposes. Op- 
tiraally, the vocational educator wants to know the Job opportunities for the gra 
uates from his programs up to five years in the future. This is best 
bv iob openings projections which include new employment generated by the estimated 
g^orth in the ooouAion as well as that due to death or retirement of current 
Jobholders. To be most useful, the Job-opening projection should: 



1) cover a five-year period; 

2) relate to the geographic area where students normally find employment; and 

3) refer to Jobs clustered by OE pr^ram codes so they can be related directly, 
to enrollments and completions.^ 

The most useful demographic data for establishing objectives in vocational 
education describe the ciirrent and projected population of school age youth in the 
geographic area served by the local education agency. To be most useful, these 

data should: 

/ 

l) include a five-year projection taking account of population changes due 
to migration and birth rates; 



2) relate to the geographic area served by the LEA; and 

3) be disaggregated by sex, race, family income and handicap. 

While information is available on the national level in these terms, most 
states are Just beginning to report information in these categories, j^cept for 
the largest cities, few local areas have access to such information. To obtain 
this kind of manpower and demographic information, local planners and administra- 
tors must either petition state agencies for better data, or make use of a 



§/ These codes relate Jobs to educational programs an^re published in 
Vocational Education and Occupations , Report OE 8006l by the U. S. 
Office of Education, July 1969 » 292 pp. 
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wide variety of sources to enable them to generate the specific data they require. 
Meanwhile, the data they are using to define the population and labor market are 
not as precise as they need for effective planning. 

The 1970 Census, to be available later this year, will provide more recent 
quantitative demographic data on state and local areas . While these data are re- 
ported by census tracts rather than school districts, they will be more appropriate 
than most data sources currently used by local planners. 

A. Manpower Information 

A number or sources of labor market data are available to local education 
agencies, but they vary considerably in level of detail and in their utility for 
the vocational educator. In general, information describing the current labor 
market is more readily available and complete than estimates of futwe manpower 
needs. The most typical sources of manpower information are shown in Taole 10. 

While these do not exhaust the range of sources generally available, they illus- 
trate the varied soiu-ces which local planners must consixlt in order to develop 
the information they require. 

The most common sources of current and projected manpower information are 
state employment services and their associated local branches in cities and coun- 
ties . Most of the state employment service headquarters are preparing reports of 
employment by occupation and projections to 1975. However, in several cases this 
information is only reported at the state level rather than for the SMSA or the 
city, and occupational titles are derived from census categories and not trans- 
lated into OE program codes, although an index of occupations by OE codes exists. 

The three states with rural sites are in the midst of preparing employment pro- 
jections to 1975 by OE program codes. These projections will list estimated job 
openings as well as level of employment for the entire state and its counties . 
Generally, local branches of the state employment service have neither the staff 
time nor expertise to prepare similar projections for the local areas. 

The most appropriate labor market area for city school graduates is the SI4SA 
and perhaps the city itself (or in the case of a rural area, the county) but no 
city employment projections were found and only two of the three rural areas s^- 
veyed had any county statistical data on current employment. However, all of the 
states containing the rural communities are in the process of preparing detailed 
occupational projections by county for their states, so that the data picture will 

be improved in 1971* 

Although at one time it was assumed that local employment service offices 
would prepare such labor market forecasts for the use of local vocational educators, 
this has not come to pass, largely because of a lack of funds. These offices fre- 
quently can report unfilled job orders and sometimes information about next year s 
employment needs for specific jobs or industries. However, most of the statisti- 
cal manpower information which does e:dst in the form of occupational projections 
ccraes either from the state headq\iarters of the employment service or from special 
studies by the Labor Department, \mivcrsities, or trade associations. 

Data defining ciirrent and projected labor markets were analyzed at all six 
sites studied and characterized in one of five categories according to the best 
data available at each site (see Table 11) . Only one of the six sites had access 








Source of Information 


Q?ype of Manpower Information 


Current 




State and local employment service 
County or city planning units 


Labor market description in terms of 
industry or occupational employment 
Job openings or job vacancies 
JOLTS^ 


Advisory councils or trade 
associations 


Assessment of current shortages 


Student placement 


Where students get jobs 


Student interest 


What kinds of jobs students think they 
will get (occupational choice) 


Projected 




State employment service 
County or city planning \inits 


Projections of entire labor market in 
terras of: 

industry or occupational employment 
projected job openings by OE code 


Special studies by diversities 


Employment projections for specific 
jobs 


Industrial or trade associations 


Estimates of industrial growth 


Individual employers 


Estimates of company growth in terms 
of employment 


Chambers of commerce 


Estimates of long-range individual 
growth in the community 



^ Job Openings Labor Turnover Statistics. A new program which reports job 
openings by Dictionary of Occupational Title (DOT) Code. 
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to current labor market data for the SMSA defined in terms of OE program codes. 

Half of the states in which the communities studied were located reported state- 
wide current and future employment by Job openings. 0n3y one-third of the sites 
had this information on a current regional or SMSA basis. In four of the six sites 
the best SMSA labor market data available reported current employment by occupation 
or industry without considering Jobs v;hich would become available as a result of 
attrition; at the other two sites no statistical projections of any kind were avail- 
able. 

The desirability of having city projections in addition to SMSA data is based 
on the reaUty that many, if not most, graduates from urban vocational programs 
seek L^loy^lent (as do many from the suburbs) within the city. And recent shifts 
of research and manufacturing facilities from city to suburb suggest that the 
occupational patterns for the SMSA may vary considerably from those within the 
city limits. The current lack of adequate public commuter transportation from 
city to suburbs, and the difficulty of finding appropriate low-income housing 
outside the city adds to the concern of urban vocational planners for l^th SNLA 
projections and city employment statistics. 

Much of the problem lies in defective communication channel*:, and the failure 
of the vocational education administrators to develop closer working relationships 
with their, state employment offices which could provide some of the required data. 
Consequently, little exchange of materials, techniques of analysis, or formal 
assistance were found by the researchers between these two agencies. 

There are, ho^^ever, also considerable technical problems and in many cases, 
of course, the appropriate data on Job opportunities are not available even frem 
the state employment service. One of the difficulties faced by the planners or 
the employment service technician in matching occupational data with relevant vo- 
cational programs is that current and projected estimates of total employment or 
Job openings are usually in census categories that are too broad to be matched to 
OE programs. These categories do not include the new and emerging occupations 
which would be useful to the vocational education planner in making decisions 
about his new programs . Methods are available for deriving state and local man- 
power projections from the National matrix reported in Tomorrow's Manpovrer Needs. 

The task of relating OE programs to corresponding occupational data consists 
of: 

1) relating current and planned program offerings to DOT titles \lJ 

2) equating census categories to the chosen DOT titles; 

3) ascertaining whether data on Job openings are available for the census 
categories • 

Most often, vocational education planners rely on their Judgment to deter- 
mine what occupations should be related to each of their vocational programs . 



7/ See Vocational Education and Occupations , a handbook prepared by the 
Office of Education and the Manpower Administration. 
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Table 11 



Best Quantitative l^npower Data Available for Planning in' Six Sites 





St at 


ewide 


Reffion/SI^A 


City/County 


lype oi 
Information 


Current 


Estimated 

1975 


Current 


Estimated 

1975 


Estimated 
Current 1975 


Job openings by OE 
program code 






W 


1 




Job openings by 
occupation 


3 


3 


2 


2 


(SJ 


Employment by 
occupation 


2 


1^ 


2SJ 


1^ 




Employment by 
industry 


1 




1 


0 


2 


Job vacancy 
shortages 




1 


1 


2 


4 



Notes: 

s/ Baltimore SMSA for selected occupations only. 

^ Nebraska has only a two-year projection but reports data by OE code. 

2 / Colorado reports only selected occupations for Denver SMSA and state. 

y Kentucky, New Jersey, and Nebraska are preparing 1975 county projections 
of job openings by occupation. 
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At the current time, the most preferred employment infection 5s Jy DOT 
title since the titles are specific enough and can be conveniently 
nrograms by using the OE Handbook. According to the Manpower Administration, this 
ty^ of employment information has only recently been developed in a pilot re- 
search project and is available in only eleven states. 

The states aLso find difficulty in gathering data about training output in 
other sectors, e.g., other public and private educational institutions such as 
proprietary schools, on-the-job training in industry, union apprenticeship pro- 
grams , etc. Most private institutions do not keep records on c^pletions by 
training program and do not, or will not, estimate the number of graduates frm 
tSir t^ainiL programs one year and five years ahead. The CAMl’S agencies, while 
theoreticanl?^ acting as coordinators for funding purposes, have current 
data only from local federally-funded programs and have no information on propri- 
etary programs. 

It malces little sense for states to require a comparison of labor market pro- 
jections in occupations relevant to vocational education when 

Lt available and the skills for making such projections do not exist in the school 
system. Similarly, the absence of this information, or of ready means for obtain- 
ing it , suggests that some of the manpower reporting requirements in the OE guide 
lines should be reconsidered. 

Without quantitative empl.oyment service data, local administrators frequently 
use school statistics on student interests or student placment. Neither of these 
is particularly useful as a long-range labor market projection, although either 
may reflect current job opportunities. 

Finally, partly due to a lack of quantitative data, and partly to traditional 
reliance on non-statistical information, the planners continue to 
council, trade and business associations, and employer estimates of future indus- 
try growth as a clue to future j ob opportunities . 

B. Demographic Information 

Unlike manpower data, all of the information sources dealing jd-th current and 
projected population characteristics are statistical in nature, ^ese are summar- 
ized in Table 12. Tlie 1970 censxis provides a data base and contains most of the 
dSail needed by the placer in teiiis of current school age population. Prior to 
the new census, many areas had to rely on special studies by state planning agen- 
cies based on i 960 census data 

Even the census dees not, however, report population projections for small 
geographic areas such as local school districts although these may SOTetimes be 
derived from recent state or national projections. The definition of the dis- 
advantaged and collection of infoiroation on the disadvantaged and handicapped can- 
not be derived from census information and frequently requires the use of other 
sources such as the city or state bureaus of vital statistics or 
ilitation. Although CAI-IPS agencies are operating and concerned with the extenu 
and duplications in manpovrer training , in most areas they generally do not have 
the type of demographic data useful for local vocational education planning. 

Particular problems were encoxmtered in defining the target population to 
be served by vocational education. States have found it difficult to obtain 

43 
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Table 12. Typical Sources of Current and Projected Demographic Information. 



Source 


Data 


Current 




Census - 1970 


Area population by age/s ex/income 
School age population by sex/grade 


School survey (upper grades) 


Population by area, sex, and income 


State planning agencies 
Other state or city bureaus 


Statistics on disadvantaged, and on 
special groups such as the handi- 
capped. 


Projected 




School survey (lower grades) 


Projected school age population by 
sex and grade (can be projected to 
upper grades) 


State planning agencies 


Projected population - general charac 
teristics 


Bureau of vital statistics 


Projected population - disadvantaged 
or handicapped 


Health and vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies 


• 
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Placement and Educational Measures Regularly Collected by Surveyed 
School Systems 
(N = 11) 



Total Number 

Type of Information of Systems 

Collecting 



Urban Systems Rural Systems 



Labor market follow-up 



School Placement in job 



8 



Course completions by 
OE program code 



8 



2 . 



Course enrollments by 
OE program code 



8 



Course enrollments, 
uncoded 



11 
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estimates of the disadvantaged and the handicapped. Interpretations of the terms 
"handicanned" and "disadvantaged" vary from state to state. New Jersey, for in- 
stance, does not consider low family income as a qualifying characteristic for a 
student to be considered as disadvantaged, while Kentuclcy does. The pinners in- 
terviewed also described the difficulty of obtaining numbers on the intelloctualOy 
disadvantaged and the culturally and the economically disadvantaged, due to the 
lack of standard statistical so\irces for these estimates. 



Much of the demographic data useful for planning, however, can be derived 
internally from the school census in the state where such information is collected 
in the community. Normally, the schools conduct this census on a door-to-door 
basis, and aggregate the number of children in the community by sex, incme level, 
race, and age up to 21. Within this frame\-;ork, information could be collected on 
population by area of the city and by handicap as well as by age and sex to provide 
the basis for a detailed projection of high school or post -secondary school age 
population. School systems could make projections relating vocational education 
enrollments to school age population more easily than they could make projections 
of the labor market. 

There are both secondary and post -secondary school systems at five of the six 
sites studied; at the sixth site, one school system offers both secondary and post- 
secondary programs. There were, therefore, a total of eleven school systems. Ta- 
ble 13 shov;s that eight of these eleven school systems conducted short-term follov;- 
up of students but few, if any, aggregated such data by OE instructional progr^ 
code and none did so by target population. Without such data, it is diffic^t to 
evaluate programs in terms of output, placements, and work experience of graduates 
in jobs for which thej* are trained. All the urban systems collect completions 
data by OE program code; one of the rural sites collects both secondary and post- 
secondary information in this manner. VAiile all of the systems have data on course 
enrollments, only four urban and four rural systems aggregated enrollments by pro- 
gram to obtain a net enrollment without double counting. In 1971 > state require- 
ments for annual reports vdll require all the public school systems to aggregate 
both enrollment and completion reports by OE program codes. 
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Chapter 5 . Capabilities and Functions of Local Planning Staffs 

T« Thi'ee and Four we discussed how the development of systematic 

.uantitatlyo " is 

data and the lack of state rcquirenents ^"‘“Xti^ical data rc- 

important for states to the states to insure that adequate 

aT-e available on the local level to implement the 

planning process. 

. , j +>io irtf'ni level remains more of a ccfwnittee 

Planning ° character in this comnlex planning 

than an individual activaty. J ^Tanner who coordinates the planning 

process is the ed^ation planner usually holds 

S:T»S;n S^::sf o^hira^^^vrauthority rather than a^ specific ex- 
pertise in quantitative planning techniques . 

nelded for planning. However, S^d^Won, they were 

&“SLt:no career prospects for the graduates of the pro- 

grams . 

agement, educational xnstitutxons , citx p the nlanninp staff itself var- 

rerw^?^re 

?^e development may be included at the post-secondary level. 



Bunity college president or tos secondary and post-secondary levels , 

However, within each system and on both v”® . vocational education plan- 

the chief administrative official has official 

ner to coordinate planning for vocational education. He is xne pri p 

in this complex planning process. 

Despite differences in the duties of the = r^*ii%“?a"’ 

f» VL'^aS rr^nation of'^he 

m ^ 

4 / 
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fi Dd it is the LVEP who conducts a I’casibility study and who is re-po o 
col^ecuJ;^ Tnd ar^y^ing the data, and conducting other investigations to deter- 
mine if the suggested program change is justified. 

The local vocational education planners interviewed in^Mted 
averorc tSy spent about one-third of their time in what mcht be called forral- 
ized^^nnin^"--that is, collcotine and analyzinc data, mcet^ with various cot- 
nittees and vrriting proc^am proposals— while the greater portion o .• 

S^e l^spent^n gOTeLl planning. Frequently, their pr^ry responsibility is 
in some other role as teacher or assistant superzn^endent. 

B. Background and Experience of Local Vocationa l Education Plannc_^ 

The LVEP is selected on the basis of a set of criteria estabUshed by the 
administrative unit of the school. There appears to be no significant difference 

i^the various selection criteria at each educational level 

TVip wlmarv differences lie between the two levels o- education, 

vith th7lducatioLl attainment of the LVEP generally higher at the post -secondary 
level. 

Conmonly-listcd criteria include demonstrated leadership abilities, taowle^e 
of and exigence in vocational education, the ability to write ^osraia and 
eet ?~ls, and, to a B^eat extent on the post-secondaiy 

istratiire experience. A dean or a director of long-range development, for example, 
bl gl^rthe responsibility for coordinating the planning process on the 

post -secondary level. 

The capabilities of the LVEP in the canmunities studied are anal^ed below 
in terms of their experience, acquired skills, and academic backgroun . 

Table 14 presents the current positions held ^he LVEPs in . 

Most hold major administrative positions, and often they 

deans or area supervisors . In one case the LVEP was a coordinator of an aimli 
ary program and in another, a coointy consultairt. Another LVEP w^ the a^inistra- 
tor responsible for technical studies at his institution. Our stu^ indica 
that all LVEPs were apnointed to their positions on a competitive b^ is and wre 
pSforming their administrative dxrties in these positions ^th a 
degree of competence and effectiveness. Their planning role \^s usually subord 

inate to their administrative function. 

The educational background of the LVEPs reveals that, 
have earned credits in courses in research techniques and meth^ology (see Table 
15). Although these courses taught statistical research techniques a^ oth^ 
reLarch methods, in practice the LVEP's job was primarily conceiried ^th c^r^^ 
uJum develoument, psychometric methods, techniques of 

to the required quantitative analysis f 

from cans in formalized training programs. Three of the twelve LVEPs natt 

ment ej^riences in occupational statistics— one in the employment service, o 

4S 






Table l4 . Positions Held by Principal liocal Vocational Education Planners . 
(H « 12) 



Position 




Level of Position 




Secondary Post -Secondary 


School 


District County District County 




Secondary 

Vocational agriculture 
teacher 


X 


X 


d 


Director of vocational 
education 


X 


X 




Director of guidance 


X 


X 




SiQ>erintendcnt of voca- 
tional education 




X 




Coordinator of work- 
study programs 




X 




Executive director,^ 
vocational, technical 
adult, and practical 
arts 




X 




Post-secondary 

Superintendent 




X 




Director 




X 




President 




X 




Director of technology 




X 




Dean (faculty, students) 




X 




Director, CAMPS 




X 
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Table 15 . Educational Attainment and Enployment of Local Vocational Education 
Planners in Administrative Positions 



Level/sitc 


Degree and Field of 
Study 


Employment 


Salary 


Secondary Rural 


B.A. - 


Education 


Teacher, 10 years 


$13,000 




M.A. - 


Guidance 


Director of Guidance, 
15 years 


18,000 




M.A. - 


Education 


Manag ement -Employ e r 
Merit Service, 10 years 


10,000 


Secondary Urban 


M.A. - 


Administration 


Teacher , (TSel) , 17 years 
Principal and Department 
Director, 10 years 


25,000 




M.Ed.- 


Guidance 


Teacher, 4 years 
Dei>artment Chairman, 
9 years 

Supervisor, 6 years 


19,000 




Ph.D. 


- Administration 


Teacher, 5 years 
Assistant Princii>al, 
3 years 

Researcher, 5 years 


20,000 


Post -Secondary Rural 

M.S. - 


Education 


Director, 20 years 


18,000 




Ph.D. 


- Education 
» 


Administration and 
Education, 15 years 


25,000 


Post -secondary Urban 

M.A. - 


Education 


Teacher 

Division Coordinator, 10 
years 


14,000 




Ph.D. 


- Sociology 


Teacher, 9 years 
Superintendent, 7 years 
Dean of Occupational Edu 
cation 


M 

19,000 




M.A. - 


• Administration 


High School Principal, 
25 years 


25,000 




Ph.D. 


- Administration 


Teacher and District 
Director, 30 years 


26,000 
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miidance, and the other in research. Other LVEPs have had work experiences i^n 
^if^eHrLs where they acquired sme transferable skills, but not enough for 
the kinds of statistical analysis required for comprehensive planning. 

There is as yet no formalized systematic curriculum and/or projects which 
would eouip school administrators or LVEPs ^^th the skills req^red to develop 
c^reSve long-range vocational education plans. Many of the req^sitc skills 
for^effective planning are taught in related courses— such as statistics, econom- 
ics and sociology — ^but practical application for the required techniques and 
methodology utilized in synthesizing various kinds of data are either not ba-^ht 
in LLolf of education or are only incidentally discussed in relation to other 
aspects of supei-vising and administering educational programs. 
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part III -- The Resiats of Current Planning Practices 
Chapter 6. Availability of Vocational Education to Students. 

This investigation of local planning and its use of manpoi^er and demographic 
information has focused on the local education agency (LEA) as the planning imit. 
Another way of looking at the results of local planning is to examine the avail- 
ability of vocational education programs to students and to examine the distribu- 
tion of vocational course offerings among individual schools within a local educa- 
tion system. V/liile theoretically any vocational education course offered by a 
school system should be available to all interested students, in practice the 
student's career options arc often pretty well defined by the limited number of 
programs .of fered at the high school most convenient to him or the one his friends 
attend.®/ In our society, all but those youths most certain of their goals ;/ill 
be strongly influenced in their choice of occupation by the availability of pro- 
grams . A measure of the success of vocational education planning, therefore, is 
the extent to which all students are exposed to a variety of occupational programs 
in each school. 

A. Secondary Programs 

In o\ir study, the urban sites offer a greater variety of secondary programs 
than do the rural counties. Since the population served and job opportxinities 
differ in the selected urban and lural areas, the availability of secondary pro- 
grams in each category is analyzed separately. 

1 . Urban Programs 

Table 19 summarizes the distribution of total secondary school enroll- 
ments in urban schools with differing numbers of course offerings • 

A school which offers five or six vocational education courses most typically 
offers a home economics and office education course for women, a program in dis- 
tributive education and perhaps a machine shop, drafting or auto mechanics course 
for men. This not only limits the variety of occupational offerings — in our sam- 
ple there were no health occupations, carpentry, electricty, or plumbing courses — 
but also limits the variety of skill level training offered within each occupation- 
al area. 

In the three urban areas studied, one out of every seven vocational education 
students, or about 14 per cent, attends a school where five or less vocational 
courses are offered (usually two for women, three for men). This means that for 
a male or female student in these schools , their choice of special vocational 
preparation is limited to two , or at the most , three programs , Including home 
economics. More than 50 per cent of the urban public secondary school students 
attend schools with fewer than ten vocational courses, a choice of five or six 
programs per student. Nearly 50 per cent of secondary school students in urban 
areas attend schools offering ten or more occupational programs , and one student 
in five attends schools with more than fifteen course offerings. Eighteen schools 
offered six to nine subjects. Nineteen schools offered ten or more choices. 



s/ Or at the high school to which the student is bussed. 
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Another ineasujrc of program availability in urban schools is the number and 
percentage of urban high schools where instruction is available for each type of 
vocational program. Table 20 summarizes the availability of selected program 
offerings in these terms. The first eight programs listed in this table were of- 
fered in all three cities. Generally these courses require considerable equip- 
ment, expenditures, and special facilities and are offered in centralized voca- 
tional high schools as well as in selected comprehensive high schools . A student 
in one of these three cities is much more likely to be attending a high school 
offering courses in distributive education or drafting than in graphic arts or 
auto mechanics . 

The last eight courses listed in Table 20 are not available in all three 
cities. Cosmetology is offered at the secondary level in two cities while the 
remainder are offered in one city each. This group includes training for two 
occupations in the rapidly gracing health field and tv;o pre-apprenticeship pro- 
grams leading to jobs in the well-paying construction trades. 

Only four types of secondary-level vocational education programs are found 
in more than half the schools— office education, distributive education, consumer 
homemaking, and drafting— while the rapidly expanding occupations in health and 
personal service fields are represented by courses in only one-tenth or fewer of 
the schools. Only one s:hool in foui' offeis occui>ational preparation in electron- 
ics , auto mechanics , or graphic arts . 

Wliile these figures do not reflect the size of the enrollments in these pro- 
grams, they allow a crude measure of labor market relevance. Training in the most 
rapidly graving fields of technology and health occupations is less available to 
students at these three urban sites than arc traditional programs in office educa- 
tion and distributive education, fields where projected employment growth is not 
so rapid. 

It is evident that some urban areas offer a much wider variety of programs 
than do others , and that , within each of the three urban sites , all the students 
do not have the same availability of vocational education courses or program 
options. The mmiber of vocational education courses and program offerings per 
school varies within each site according to the locations of schools . In two 
sites, students whose schools are located vdthin or near the boundaries of the 
poverty areas have more vocational education course offerings than their counter- 
parts in the subiirbs. At the third site, students whose schools are located in 
the sub\irbs have more vocational education course offerings than their counter- 
parts in the inner city schools .2/ 

An informal review of the availability of vocational education program offer- 
ings in the better paying occupations sviggests a tendency for surburban schools to 
provide more vocational education options in programs leading to occupations with 
a higher earning potential than schools located in and on the boundaries of the 
poverty areas. 



^ However, the suburban student is more likely to be able to take post 
secondary occupational programs in community colleges or proprietary 
schools than his urban counterpart. 
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Table 19. Availability of Secondary Vocational Education Programs in Schools in 
Three Urban Areas. 



Uxmber of Different 
Vocational Education 
Programs Offered 



Percentage of Total Total Secondary 

Secondary Enrollment Population in 

in Tliese Schools These Schools 



f 



0-5 


14 ^ 


11,400 


6-9 


4 l 


32,900 


10 - 15 


23 


18,700 


CVJ 

1 


22 


18,000 




Zi 
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I Table 20. Availability of Specific Secondary-Level Vocational Programs in Urban 

i Schools . 



Instructional Program 


Nximber of Schools Where 
Offered (H = 51) 


Percentage of Schools 


1. 


Office education 


40 


803& 


2. 


Distributive education 


37 


73 


3. 


Consumer-Homeraaking 


29 


57 


4. 


Drafting 


27 


53 


5. 


Sheet metal 


14 


27 


6. 


Graphic arts 


14 


27 


7. 


Auto mechanics 


11 


22 


8. 


Electronics 


8 


15 


9. 


Ijachine tool** 


7 


14 


10. 


Pood service** 


7 


14 


11. 


Cosmetology* 


5 


10 


12. 


Electricity** 


5 


10 


13. 


Practical nursing** 


3 


8 


14. 


Plumbing** 


1 


2 


15. 


Barbering** 


1 


2 


16. 


Hospital attendant** 


1 


2 



* Only available in schools at two of the three \irban sites. 

* * Only available in schools at one of the three urban sites . 
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In all three urban cites there was a general lack of adequate training facil- 
ities due to a recent influx of school age children into the inner city and the use 
of buildings either too old or without enough ground for expansion. One of the \u'- 
ban areas could not rebuild because of a state law prohibitirig the sale of school 
bonds in excess of a 6 per cent interest rate— even though the citizens had approved 
a hirher rate. As a consequence, this LEA entered into a cooperative arrangemen 
with the area technical college to provide twenty-two vocational education copses 
for nearly one per cent of those students in the city regardless of the location of 
their nearest schools. Two of the sites indicated that the prohibitive expense of 
CQ\iipraent and naterials prevented the establicluncnt of nev; or expan^ng v^ational 
education prograns. One site lacked an adequate supply of certified teachers. 

Most sites viewed transportation as a major aid to vocational education pro- 
gram availability. For cxamnle, in one site, students who live in iso^ted areas 
Ire provided with busing, while free tokens are given to students who have access 
to pubUc transportation; another site is now in favor of providing free t^spoita- 
tion but is prohibited by state law and the lack of local funding. The third site 
adheres to the philosophy that "if a student has the interest to enroll ^ a given 
vocational education program, he will provide his own transportation. ^is same 
school system has attempted to meet the mandate of the federal government to m- 
prove racial balance in the school system by negotiating for a reduced studimt fare 
with the public transportation system. It is not known, however, to what extent 
this arrangement has affected the availabiUty of vocational education pr^r^ 
for any particular group of students. There seems to be a general lack of i^orma- 
tion concerning the impact of busing on the availability of vocational education 
programs, it may be significant to mention that at one iirban order to 

achieve racial balance, some students were bussed to schools which h^ fewer 
“wtioJTetocation courses then their home school. But the odmrnistratOTS cited 
™lock of faciUties and poor scheduling as the major reason. The rther two sites 
indicated that while a significant number of students' vocational choices are en- 
larged by busing (to schools with more program offerings) generally, urban school 
systems do not look upon busing as the best way to make vocational education pro- 
grams more accessible. 

2 . Rural Programs 

In rural areas , a lesser variety of programs is available to secondary 
school students. Table 21 shows that nearly half the students in rural areas at- 
tend schools where five or fewer programs are offered, whereas in urban areas ha^ 
the students attend schools with ten or more offerings. However, in rural counties 
with a centralized secondary-level vocational school, there are as ma^courses 
available as in city vocational high schools. Thus, while only one-fifth of e 
urban students attend schools with more than fifteen vocational offeri^s, 
third of the rural students attend such schools. (There were no schools found i 
the three rural counties vrith ten to sixteen course offerings .) And wMle 
one -third of the urban schools offered ten or more courses, only two of the eignx- 
een rural schools were this comprehensive, and one of these was located in a town 
where the population was over 15,CXX). 

Certainly, one of the major reasons for the reduced number of offer- 

ed in rural areas is the smaller school enrollments. The schools in the 
areas selected for this study averaged about one -third (or 554 students) the enroll 
ment of the urban schools (nearly 1,800) . The largest school in these rural areas 

OO 
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Tablc 21. Urban vs. Rural Secondary Schools and Vocational Program Availability. 



Urban 



Rural 



Humber of 
Progracis 


Humber of 
Schools 


Percentage of Total 
Secondary Education 
Enrollment 


Number of 
Schools 


Percentage of Total 
Secondary Education 
Enrollment 


0-5 


lU 


IH 


12 


46i 


ON 

1 

VO 


18 


40 


4 


21 


10 - 15 


- 


23 


- 


- 


16-23 


19 


22 


2 


33 
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^ ^ n non tjVn'ip “^8 of -the 51 urban schools had larger 

ofaLS 40 ^er cent, of the urban Meh achoola had enroltaenta 

in excess of 2,000. 

Bural vocational education pro.~ ^vi^Sf hl^h'crr 

tralized schools or = leading to well-paying aieohanlcal 

some vocational courses, especially i f o -i, i„ these areas than those in ur- 

or technical jobs, ”“\ra™n? mMe?^ of vocrtLnal program offerings 
^rseron^ry'Sch'oois in^^l^ban and rural areas. See Appendix 5 for details. 

in our email eainple ^1 S.r?"™ % 

"dl;y^c:i::ri vural schools offering pro- 

grams in agriculture . 

For women in these rural areas there is much less 
tributive education or consiimer-hOTemaking oo that area this year 

urban areas, though one co^ty w bounties where these courses are offer- 

^d“n rent^:lfzfd\rerscSfoi!“eography and travel time may prevent students in 
some areas from attending these schools. 

3 . bupli c at i ons 

Since large and diverse school enrollment is required to siOTort a siz- 
able num^r and a ratlon^l^e^ritio^reL in area 

or school district . All schools have 1““! oe ^ student who lives 

access is legally provided in such ^ Jfter away In one of the i-ural coun- 

near the school than it is for the school students 

ties where two vocational educa ion schools in the county has no 

from ten schools in half-time Pv^r », because of distance and poor roads, 

vocational students in ^«endance at the cent^ bo^^^ 

sL^re?ghf:iSrfrr»iyTf ?hf rot^tLl students and no bus transportation 
is provided. 

The presence of a centralized y°=atlonal school,^to^vhlch 

lEA may go, in some way ameliorates ® exist, students may prefer 

in these tables. However, even where these school^^^^^ courses which are not in 

?hrc^rr"c^niL%^^^ 

bit°lfp^^cflcrstfdeSs*fn?olird'^^^^^ at the high' school giving the course 

us\xally liave preference. 
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Table 22. Comparative Availability of Selected Secondary-Level Procrams in Urban 
and Rural Areas . 



Course 


Percentage 


of Schools VHiere Offered 


Urban (n = 51) 


Rural (N = lb) 


Distributive education 


Vjo 


Vlio 


Consumer - homemaking 


57 


17 


Drafting 


53 


. 56 


Auto mechanics 


22 


56 


Electricity 


10 


56 


Carpentry 


20 


38 


Agriculture 


0 


22 



59 

O 
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B. Post -Secondary Programs 

Three post -secondary schools in urban areas and four schools in the three 
rural areas offer courses in vocational-technical education. One of the \irban 
schools (in Hilv/a\ikce) and t\-ro of the rural schools (in Kentucky and Nebraska) arc 
primarily technical schools. The other four institutions are canmunity colleges 
offering both transfer and occupational programs. Programs in all of these insti- 
tutions are available to all students in the area with a high school diploma, a 
requirement which can be waived in some instances. In most cases, little or no 
t\iition is required and students may take courses in the evening \ 7 hile working. 
Except for odireme cases of economic hardship or geographic considerations, v^hich 
may prevent attendance, for example, in Kentucky, these courses must be considered 
eqxially available to all residents. However, the post -secondary student who cannot 
afford private transportation may be penalized. 

Two of the rural institutions (the rural technical schools) have resident as 
well as non-resident students. The others have only day students. The location 
of two of the rural community colleges requires the \ise of a car by the students. 

The \irban cemnunity colleges and technical schools are generally located conveni- 
ent to public transportation. They are designed to be available to all students 
in the area and the question of availability of vocational programs at the post- 
secondary level is therefore not pertinent in the same sense it was for secondary 
programs. It is instructive, however, to investigate the differing program options 
available to students in these five post -secondary schools in widely separated 
regions in the United States. 

Table 23 presents a list of selected programs and indicates their availability 
in the post -secondary institutions in the study. 

Only two programs were available at all six sites at the post -secondary level 
— accounting and secretarial. Three other programs --data processing, general cler- 
ical, and electrical technician— were available at all but one site. Ten programs 
in all were available at all the urban sites while only four programs were available 
at all rural schools . It is obvious , as was the case vrith secondary programs , that 
more varied post -secondary programs are available to the urban student than to his 
rural counterpart. 

Looking at the availability of post -secondary programs in comparison to gen- 
eral labor market projections, we find that while only 10 per cent of secondary 
schools offer co\rrses in health occupations, 50 to 60 per cent of post -secondary 
schools offer such programs. [hTO-thirds of the post-secondary schools in this sam- 
ple offer a variety of trades and industry courses, while most of these co\irses are 
offered by only a fifth of the secondary schools. It appears then that the post- 
secondarj'’ schools are providing more opportunity for occupation^;:! training in 
fields where marked employment growth is anticipated. 

We can summarize the availability, of vocational education by simply enumer- 
ating the number of different program options for students on both educational 
levels at each of the six sites (see Table 24) . The urban sites surveyed offer 
a choice of up to 100 different formal occupational training programs. This is 
two to. three times as many offerings as are available in rural areas at the post- 
secondary level. 




Table 23. Availability ol 
Sites, 


Selected Programs 


at the Post -Secondary Level in Five 






Sites vrnore Offered 




Prof?ram 


Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Accounting 


6 


3 


3 


Secretarial 


6 


3 


3 


Data processing 


5 


2 


3 


Clerical (general) 


5 


3 


2 


E3,ectrical 


5 


3 


2 


Drafting 


4 


1 


3 


Business management 


4 


1 


3 


Dental assisting 


4 


1 


3 


Fire science technology 


4 


1 


3 


Practical nurse 


4 


2 


2 


Auto mechanics 


4 


2 


2 


Carpentry 


4 - 


2 


2 


Welding 


4 


2 


2 


Inhalation therapy 


3 . 


0 


3 


Registered nurse 


3 


0 


3 


Legal secretary 


3 


0 


3 


Teacher aide 


1 


0 


1 


Library assistant 


1 


0 


1 


Bartering 


1 


0 


1 



Table 24. Variety of Program Offerings at Six Sites 



Number of Different Programs 

Site Secondary Post -Secondary Total Public 



Urban 



Baltimore 


55 


Denver 


26 


lillwaukee 


18 



34 


89 


62 


88 


86 


lo4 



Rural 



Kentucky 


11 


Nebraska 


20 


New Jersey 


29 



19 


30 


25 


45 




29+ 
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C. Rcsponsivcnecs of Frograrw; to the Labor Market. 

One of the coals of improved local planning is the allocation of resou:ccs 
to programs vhich better serve the needs of students • A measure of this respon- 
siveness of vocational programminc is the relationship between planned program 
changes and projected shifts in the labor market. The first section below presents 
the results of an analysis of this relationship at the six sites . 



\^ile we cannot evaluate the relevance of all the program changes we observed 
(since some involve occupations v;herc employment statistics are unavailable) v;e 
were able to use local data to relate a total of 56 \irban vocational education pro- 
grams to specific occupational classifications (see Appendix 4) . Forty-nine of 
these programs were new or expanded in 1970, or vrere planned for 1971. Since dif- 
ferent local manpower data sources were used for this comparison, and the present 
and anticipated enrollments in these programs are \inknovm, only very general indi- 
cations of responsiveness can be shovm. 

Comparing program changes v;ith local labor markets, in Table 25 we find that 
more than six in ten new and expanded programs provided training leading to occu- 
pations where projected. local five-year occupational gro'.rth was greater than the 
SJ4SA average. V7e were unable to e>:amine terminated programs as closely, for only 
four programs were so listed by the planners . VJhile there were no significant dif- 
ferences among the three urban sites, there were some important differences betv;een 
the secondary and post -secondary levels. Table 25 shows that in the occupations 
which co\ad be related to the labor market, the post -secondary record considerably 
exceeds that of the secondary schools. More than three-quarters of all expanded 
programs at the post -secondary level were for occupations whose growth exceeded 
the average SMSA five-year occupational growth rate. For secondary schools, about 
half their training was for such occupations and half for occupations with slower 
anticipated growd^h rates . 

Since many of the post -secondary schools in this sample vrere new and Just 
developing an expanded program they vrere not faced vrith the kinds of constraints 
vrhich face secondaiy schools vrith traditional programs and teacher tenure-. It was 
beyond the scope of this study to examine in detail the reasons for the preliminary 
finding that post -secondary programs seemed more responsive to anticipated occupation 
al grovrth than secondary programs. However, the authors believe that the facts that 
many high-grovrth occupations are requiring some post -secondary training, and that 
there are fewer institutional constraints to change in nevr post -secondary institu- 
tions, may he responsible for this finding, vrhen secondary schools were able 
to combine Education and Labor Department funds and experimentation in progr^ 
vra,s encouraged, as in the Baltimore schools, a greater relevance of programming 
to labor market patterns resulted. 
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Tablc 25. Expanded or IIcv; Procrrjns In Gelcctcd Urban Areas In 1^70 and Planned 
Progran Changes in 1971 Ccraparcd to Projected Pate of Grcr.rth in 
Employnent for Relevant SM 5 A.* . 



Five-Year Occupational 
Grcr.Tth Rate 


Milvraukee 


Denver 


Baltimore 


All Urban 


Secondary 


Post 

Secon- 

dary 


Above SMSA 


Average grovrth 


13 


13 


6 


32 


13 


19 


Below SMSA 


Average grovrth 
Percentage Above Sl-tSA 


6 


7 


4 


17 


12 


15 


Average grovrth 


6% 


63io 


6(yfo 




32i 


79i 



* See Appendix 4 for details . 
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Part IV — Svranary of Findings and Implications 
for Improved Local Planning 

Chapter 7. Findings and Implications for Improved Planning. 

This chapter sxranarizes the major findings of the study and their implications 
for improving the planning process. A briefer summary of these findings together 
with specific recamendations for action by the U.S. Office of Education appears 
in Chapter One, The results of the study are discussed below under four major 
headings; Availability of Information, Use of Infonnation, Relating Information 
to Program Change, and Planning Capabilities. The implications of these results 
for improving local planning are discussed in Section B. 

1. Availgbi.lity of Information for Local Planning 

Manpower projections are not available to local planners in appropriate form 
and detail. Only one of the six sites had access to projected employment data 
organized by OE program code, and only half the sites had data reported in terras 
of job openings. There were no statistical occupational projections reported for 
cities or counties. Local data were reported only in terms of employment by in- 
dustry, job vacancies, or off-the-cuff projections by employers. 

None of the sites had an accurate breakdown of the total school-age population 
in the LEA by race, sex, handicap and disadvantagement , although about two-thirds 
of the schools had most of this information about their ovm enrollments. Generally, 
enrollments in vocational education programs were not categorized except by sex. 

About tv/o-thirda of the schools kept some records of completions and school 
placement in the vocational education program, but none collected and categorized 
follow-up data by instructional program or target groups. Many of the records kept 
by individual schools were not aggregated for the local education agency . By next 
year, all sites will be keeping records of program enrollments by OE code, but not 
by target populations. 

The lack of quantitative data in local plans , even in those instances where 
it is required by state guidelines, is not due to a lack of soui’ces per se, but 
rather to inadequate information ffom these soiirces in an appropriate form and 
level of detail. Manpower projections are the weakest data at the local level. 

Even vrhen such data were available, there were considerable gaps in information. 

The specific shortcomings of the manpower data were noted when we attempted to 
compare programs with labor market changes at the six sites. Specific limitations 
of the manpower data include; 

t 

i A. Non-availability of occupational projections at riiral sites; 

■ 

i; 

If 

,!• 



o 




Sussex Coimty, New Jersey and Pike County, Kentucky, had neither 
local nor statewide occupational projections available. An occu- 
pational projection by employer survey was available on a state- 
wide basis in Nebraska. Hovrever, the data were evaluated as too 
unreliable to be utilized in analysis, or to be used relative to 
the urban site projections that might be derived from such industry- 
occupational matrices. 
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B. Poor format for occupational projections. 

Occupations were grouped by skill level rather than by occupational 
cluster. In an oven-whelming number of cases, occupations were not 
related to OE code, and this task was undertaken by NPA staff so that 
appropriate comparisons could be made. 

C. Limitations of enrollment data. 

In some sites , enrollment data are listed by courses rather than 
by programs, leading to the problem of double counting. Projected 
completions vwere not available in Milwaukee, and were of a compli- 
ance nature in Baltimore and Denver. 

D. Lack of deplh of data at urban sites. 

Local projections lack the depth which is found at the national level. 
Approximately 250 occupations are listed for the Baltimore SMSA area, 
180 for Milvra-ukee, and 120 for Denver. Approximately 375 arc avail- 
able on the national level, appearing in "Occupational Employment 
Patterns for i960 and for 1975." The Occupational Outlook Handbook 
lists approximately 700 occupations, providing I968 employment levels 
and a qualitative assessment of future growth. 

E. Limitations of the Census BLS occupational categories. 

Thoss occupational categories appearing in "Tomorrcrt'w's Manpovwer Needs" 
were derived from occupational groups in the i960 Census and there- 
fore do not include post -i960 emerging paraprofessional occupations. 
The planner is faced with circmstances where projections are avail- 
able for "loom fixers" but not for electronics technicians. 

There is also much room for improvement in demographic data. Even vwith the 
availability of the 1970 census , there are data gaps in the availability of appro- 
priate population data. Of particular concern are adeqtiate projections of school 
age youth who are handicapped or disadvantaged. VBiile the former can sometimes 
be obtained from non-census sources , the latter can only be estimated roughly 
from family income data. One reason for the inability of school systems to iden- 
tify this target population is the lack of a quantitative measure of disadvantage- 
ment. Population information by age, sex, and income is generally available for 
the urban sites, but income data are less available (and less appropriate in 
rural areas as an indicator of disadvantagement) . 

In order to plan effectively, current and projected manpower and demographic 
information must be compared with educational statistics gathered by the school 
system itself. To some degree the treatment of this information depends on the 
types of educational information school systems collect which can be related to 
information on the population and the labor market. 

2. Use of Information in Planning 



Even when the information disciissed above was available to the local vocation- 
al education planner, it was rarely used systematically in planning. While the 
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infomaticai is frequently a basis for program decisions, it is less often used in 
long-range planning. 

An analysis of local plans indicates that educational data are more frequent- 
ly used to. set vocational education objectives than are manpower data. Manpcr.ver 
projections were used in only one local plan for actually setting futvire objectives. 
Since a number of the sites do not yet submit comprehensive program plans , this 
low nvunber is not surprising. Four sites, however, reported using manpov/er informa- 
tion in making program decisions . 

The following summarize the major findings of our analysis: 

A. All the states surveyed have established basic planning systems, 
structures and guidelines for local planning. Although these 
are undergoing modification and improvement, the original struc- 
tures remain relatively unchanged. 

B. All the states except one (Nebraska) require, at a minim\mi, the 
setting of enrollment objectives in annual and long-range local 
plans which should reflect relevant manpower and demographic 
trends in the local community. Very few objectives — i.e., en- 
rollments objective by educational level, completions by indi- 
vidual program, enrolments objectives related to appropriate 
population age groups, the number of disadvantaged and the han- 
dicapped to be enrolled in programs vdthin each educational 
level, etc. --are being set at the local level. 

C. Very few states (except Wisconsin on the post -secondary level) 
distribute identical total plan or program application formats 
for local area use and for all levels, to encourage uniformity 

of plan formats and ease of information coordination at the state 
level . 

D. All but one of the states have digressed from the standard state 
plan format in structuring their local plan application g\iide- 
lines . We also found that these currently-used local formats do 
not allov/ local planners to show or report most objectives paral- 
leling state objective requirements. Reasons given for this in- 
clude the unavailability of appropriate information and the reali- 
zation that local planners, lacking the necessary information and 
expertise, cannot be expected to set objectives. 

State officials also believe that the standard state plan format 
is too heavy a requirement for local areas, in teims of increased 
clerical research and administrative workload. Local planners 
generally are not given extra compensation for planning, which 
is usxxally only one part of their other teaching or administra- 
tive responsibilities. 

E. In recognition of the state agencies' access to better sources 

of information at the state level, i.e., state employment services, 
CAMPS and state study groups , the states are assuming most of the 
responsibility for developing uniformly -based manparer and demographic 

Of 
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information. County and regional information is being developed 
in firer detail than currently available state data. 

F. Some states (l^ryland and Kentucky) are attempting to achieve 
state/local compatibility by designing local plixn formats which 
contain specific manpower and demographic information sections. 
Data for these sections are then made available to the local 
planners through a state -prepared handbook of pr oc edi^es and 
information. Local areas are given the option of adopting 
the state -provided information vath whatever other data they 
have available. 

G Onlv tv:o of the surveyed states are moving into the area of 
reSonal planning. The rest prefer to be directly involved 
in coordinating and evaluating all the local area plans . 



Relating Information to Decisions About Program C hang_^ 



3. 

Since local planning documents do not specify ha-r program decisions are made, 
and of w^t SsLfwe undertook our ovm analysis to try to determine the relation- 
ship between available data and program changes . 

We found a number of program changes at the six sites. _ Tx-/elve 
new programs were reported as terminated programs. Change is most evident i 
San SSSTpoIfsecondary institutions. There were only 54 program Ranges re- 
ported and analyzed for the 69 secondary schools involved in the study, ^ 

"to^fwere reported and analyzed fa: the seven post -secondary institn- 

tions (more than ten changes per school) . 

our analysis indicates olirofi pro- 

most frequently used in making prograjn decisions. On^ about J , 

gram decisions used information provided by the 

these were estimates of occupational shortages or Job vacancies rather than em 
plZenrprSeJwons . Urban vocational education administrators relred more 
Lavlly on business and labor associations and the employment service, r^- 
al prOTom decisions were more often based on information from teachers and ad- 
^s?^cZimees A comparison of changes in secondary and post-secondary in- 
SuSi^shoued that seS.dary schools depended more often on rnfoimtion frm 
within the school system, while post -secondary institutions were mwe lately to 
use inputs from state planning agencies or trade and business associatio s. 



4 . Planning Capabilities 



About one-half of the local vocational education planners surveyed lack the 
statistical skills required to develop a comprehensive long-range p^n ^oca- 
Uon^l fduLwon. The task of TOing staff 

howe/er can be accomplished quickly. There are competent local vocational ecu 
tion planners who are capable of developing 

it not for the lack of current and accurate data. The others could easily 
trained to do so. 

Individual local vocational education planners, local school jurisdictions 
and sSfe^^L of vocational and technical education held a number of workshops 
and conferences during the past year which aimed at skill development in quantitative 
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analytical planning. All of the local vocational education planners who attended 
these training and working sessions indicated that the sessions v/^ere helpful not 
only in terms of acquiring skills to improve their planning tectaiques , but also 
in bridging the communication gap betvreen state and local vocational education 
planners, and in bringing about greater compatibility in the planning data required 
by local, state and federal governments. Some of the state departments of voca- 
tional education which have not conducted planning conferences or workshops indi- 
cated that they are planning to hold such sessions in the near future. Those 
states tliat have started a series of working sessions and/or planning conferences 
intend to continue as long as funds are available or until there no longer seems 
to be a need. 

B. Implications for Improving Local Plans 

If local planning is to be improved, several shortcomings in the planning 
system must be identified and corrected. To improve both state and local plan- 
ning, the information system employed at state and local levels must be compatible . 
AppropriateDy detailed and consistent manpower and demographic infoimation must be 
made available to local planners . Local planning staffs must realize the relation 
between formal planning and program decisions and appreciate the contribution which 
statistical data on the population and the labor market can make to both endeavors. 

States are nov;- in the process of stimulating better local planning and making 
it more compatible with state inf onnation and procedures . This process should be 
encouraged. There should be firmer requirements for manpovrer and demographic data 
in local plans and a procedure v/hich encourages the setting of local vocational 
program objectives in terms of the labor market and student characteristics. In 
most cases states should take the lead in providing local agencies vdth the type 
of information required to set these objectives. 

The process of translating a compliance procedure into a meaningful 
planning activity must begin by requiring local areas to consider and report the 
appropriate kinds of information about students and job opportunities. This is 
not being done and there appears to be little incentive for local areas to 
seek out quantitative labor market information when all the state requires is the 
citation of a source. 

We suggest, therefore, that states require the kind of information in their 
local agencies' plans discussed in the prior section. There is little purpose, 
hovrever , in establishing a requirement for data which does not exist, and an 
attempt must therefore be made to improve the local data base. 

Interviews with both state and local vocational education planners suggest 
that state planning agencies can counteract negative local area attitudes towards 
guidelines and the local plan applications— such as, "too complicated, too time- 
consuming," etc. — by re\mrding good planning. For instance, some planners can- 
plained that the submission of a we 11 -documented plan application (based on actml 
survey and estimates of future needs) merely resulted in ridiculously low funding. 
States should revrard local area initiative by assigning higher funding weights to 
lea's that submit local plans based on reasonable objectives backed up by job 
opportunities, student and community interest levels, and local area identification 
of disadvantaged and handicapped students already enrolled, by type of handicap or 
disadvantage . r, _ 
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be simplified without saerif icing the reporting 
Local plan application, can “ 1 ^ encourage local areas by invol- 

of vital educational obaeotives. ® level, the data needed 

ving them in determining obooctwes to be set at t^ reporting. In this 

to set them, and the value of their data collection 

manner, the local plB,nners wi ^ eji^^uld •oarallel their requirements for local data 
and reporting efforts. States ^ ^ -nlanninF needs. For example, some states 

and by reporting more local areas to report their enrolhnent objectives in 

refrain from requesting their , semratelvr. It should be stressed, 

the local plan, if as objectives and the 

however, that current or Ltting of his objectives for the next 

local planner should use these for tne seTiTiiiig 

annual and long-range plB,n. 

and a review of planning concepts and procedures. ^ - 

Drastic, procedural ^;°p^nn^rinSoated’'thei?’^pril™^^ 

avoided, if possible. ^ 4 ° g/^lch would entail revising their data 

the prospect of changes J wv,/pV> have required more data from their local 

-r ?Aemr yf™:f ISorarn^: 

Ltter if the silmpler plans were reinstituted. 

States should encourage state thf locarplInners^Sessed their 

exchange their ideas and ' „^^that would help them gain more experience 

willingness to attend tra.imng sessions that^o^d^^ p^^^ conferences could 

with planning and its and give technical assistance to local 

stress that local on the local level. These 

staff to implement L participants: (l) a small cadre of 

conferences and workshops sho -ppQ-nnnsible fo'’ developing and synthesizing 

persons on the state level f co^reheLive handbook; 

manpower, education, ' ^ ^ school jurisdiction; and (3) s'tate and local 

<?»s;isns^rsf s ir.-rr,y •"« «• 

state vocational education funds. 
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APPENDIX I 



Interview Forms 




# 






li'TERVIlirW FORM- School of Vocational Education Superintendent 

j V Viavp vou set for your vocational education programs 

1. VIhat objectives have you set xjl 



a. IS there a formal 

need more. -detail q.uantitative, etc 



statement of these objectives? If not in writing, 



b . How much 



freedom do you have in selecting these objectives?^ 







d. To what extent do you 
market? 



feel Voc Ed should supply the local labor 



students, piarents, etc.?__ “ ' ' " 



R Vmo on your staff has primary planning 

plLs, providing you with information, on call^;_ 



f plannine responsibilities (norkins up annual 



a. How much of 



his time is spent on the planning function?^ 



b. VIhat are his qualifications 



|er!c 



0 . May ue review personnel records, or could you tell us the followinc: 
Previous Jobs Veld by person currently in this job:, 



Academic backcround of person currently in this job:. 
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Salary level — ^ ^ ’ 

Has he reeeived any in-sei'viee training?_ ' 

someone?) 

VJhat are the salary levels for other edueation jobs? 

4 . Do you use Advisory Groups? — — 

VJhat is the coaposition of informal or formal advisory groups? 



••• % 

Ji 

. . 



■;;i 

• a 

■M 

i 



How often do they meet? 

Do they give you formal reports ?__ — 

How useful is the information they provide ?_ 
If not useful, v?hy not?_ 



5. 



What Vocational Education programs did you expand this year? 




6. on vhat information uas this decision made (Manpower information, 
demographic data, other.) 




VJas a draft of the planning document available uhen the decision 
vjas made? , 






0? 






I 

I 
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If not, what was its souree?^ 



VIhich other sources did you find helpful end «hy? 
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II'ITERVITirv/ FOPJ'i-Local Labor Department, C/vl-lPS , or USES Employee (who oupplies 
data to Local Vocational Educators) 

1., V/hat type of information do you supply vocational education personnel in 
this district? — 



Can we have copies ?_ 



a. Is this supplied on a regular basis ?_ 



b. Does this include analysis, or just data?_ — 

c. VJho is the vocational education contact (Superintendent, Adult Ed, 

Department Head, etc.)?_ 



d. How often and how formally do you meet with this person?^ 



2. Do you use any State or Federal forms or guidelines in preparing employment 
data for vocational educators — - 



(Attach copy . ) 



3. Do local vocational educators request information in addition to wlmt you 
normally provide? — 



3a. What kind of information ?_ 



3b. Are you able to meet these requests, and *at sources of data do you use? 




3c.- If not, v?hy not?_ 



*7 ^ 

/ *± 
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4. DO you tlunk there is a better vay to provide the infor, nation they nced7 




a. 



Is there tetier manpover or employmont data v;hich could bo supplied 



b. What is the source? — 

(obtain reference if possible) 

c. Is there better demographic information \)hich could be supplied? 



d. What is the source ?_ 

( obtain reference if possible) — 

5. Do you know if the information you provide is usea?_ 
a. How is it used? 



b. If not, why not? 

Format wrong?_ 

Hot sufficient detail? 

Hot understood? 

Other ; 

6. VThat changes would make the procedure more effective? 



I 

V 

I 
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\lhi\t parts of the vocational e 
by the data (specific program 
allocation, leader selection, 



ducation program v?ere influencea 
changes, program categories, resource 
curriculum revision?) .. 





7 . 




What additional information vjould you like 
at such decisions? 



to have to help you arrive 



8 . 



What are the difficulties in obtaining this 



information? 




9 . 



vmat programs would you Have liked to expand this year? And why 
W6r6 you unublo to do xt? 




(Repeat questions programs reduced.) 






/ O 






STRUCTURED IliTERVIE':/ F0RI4: 



PERSON VJHO DEVELOPS lOCAL PLAN 

(Ask questions first vmioh you could not obtain by revieuine most recent 
planning documents . ) 



1. What type of information do you receire from the employment service in 

this district?^ — 

Can we have copies? 

a. Is this supplied on a regular basis ?_^ — 

b. Does this include analysis, or just data?^ 

c. Vmo is the employment service or Labor Department contact? 



d. How often and how formally do you meet with this person?_ 

2. Do you use any State or Federal forms or guidelines in preparing the local 

plan for vocatiaial education? — 

(Attach copy. ) 

3. Do you ever request additional information from the Employment Service? 

VJhat kind of information? 



4 . 




Do you use other sources of information? 



(List and ask for copies.) 




a. Is this other manpower or employment data which you use helpful. 

% 

b. VJhat is the source? (Obtain refere nce, if pos.sible. ) 

c. Is ■ the demographic information which you use helpful ?_ 

d. What is the source? (obtain referenc e, if possible. 



5. Do you make use of this information? 



Indicate hov; it is used. — — 



If you do not use, v;hy not: 

Format wrong 

Not sufficient detail? 

Not understood? 

Other : .. _ . 

6. VThat changes would make the procedure or the information more useful? 



y. Why did you choose the employment data now used in developing your plan? 

State Requirement 

Only Data Available 

Best Data Available_ 

Other 



8. V/)iy did you .select the geographic employment area described by the 
occupational data? 

VJhere my students are em.ployed 

Only description available^ ... 

Other ' 

9. Do you consider employment in occupations for which no current programs 

exist in the local area? 

10. Do you compare employment growth or Job openings with vocational education 

program completions in youi- plan?____ — 

11. Do you attempt to establish objectives for program changes based on anticipateu 

labor market changes?^ ■ — 
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ig. now much ««.e do you opend in data Battering and preparation of the 



plan; 



?0 Do you have other people to help you.^^ — 

Specify: 



i:' 

i’* 



I 

I 









B 



(Questions of the interviev?cr) 

21 Does he seen to have a good general understanaing oi tne use of manpower 
and demographic information in planning? 

->2 Does he appear to appreciate the relationship between these various types 
^ ' of information and the setting of educationax oboectives 

■ 2 , Does he aupear to have and use contacts with local data sources employer 

^oups aS other training institutions in the area in the course of 

developing the plans ?_ — ^ — . — ■ ~ ’ 

Oi, Tn vour ooinion, which of the following changes would most improve the 
" quamy o?1oc^ planning in this district?(Indicate more than one xf 

appropriate , ) 



More staff time devoted to planning 

More carefui. sketches of data sources 
Better qualified planning stafl 



Clearer "and more definite guidelines from State; 

Local School Administration: 

Greater appreciation of need lor planning at local 

superintendent level 



Better lines of communication beti-Jeen planning and 

administrative staff ; 



Better information coordination among agencies in the 

community; 
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APPENDIX 2 

Sources of Information 
used by Local Planners 









Sample Eeferenee Materials and Studies Available to and Used by 
local Vocational Educators in the Six Survey Sites ^ 



Urban 



Baltimore 
' tember, 1970* 

Area . Baltimore: April, 

Maryland State Planning Department, ^e Knonomy of Maryland, Pro.iections _of 

rm pio^noent to 1930 . Baltimore; Octooer, 1^ . 

Maryland State Planning ’ J^ S ^^^°LltSor eI ' oSoberl l^tl 

c-r Socio-economic Characterist ics to l^w. raau 

Vorh university. Center Por ^eld Besearc b^and^S^^^^^ Se^ices, ^ ||d 

December. ±yoi. 

^ 569 . 
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Denver 

Citv and County of Denver and Denver Public Schools, A Comprehensive 

of ^cunatinnal Explorations and Vocational Educat ion, A Concentu^ 

Plan. Denver: Model Cities Survey, June 30 j 190 ” • 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education, Department of ^ 

Patterns of Progress: Hi;;her Education Enrollments in Colorado, l^oO- 9 — • 

Denver: January, 19Y0* 

Colorado Department of Emploinnent, Occupational Analysis Section, Occum - 
tional Guides for Select e d Occucations in the 

Colorado, September, 1966 with Projections to Septcm ber^J^jl. Denver. 
December, 19o7. 

Colorado Department of Employment, Occupational Analysis 

Guides for Selected Occupation s in Mrachin e Trades in Coloia^. Denver. 

March, 19&7 . (Update to" be available Spring, 1971.) 

Colorado Denartment of Employment, Research and Analysis Section, | c . cunationa l 

Demand Study of Selected Occup-ation s ■ 

in Colorado . September, 196b with Pronections to oep tember^ 19J1 .. Denver. 

March, 19<^'7 . 

Colo>^do Denartment of Employment, Research and Analysis and Occupational 
Amiris Section, Ocnuoational Guides for Selected Occumti ons an He^^ 
Services in Co lorado. Septeciber, iu6 b -.gth Prijections to bepterob.r, 19 59- 

Denver: February, l^c3. ... 

Colorado Department of liabor and Employment, C olorado Manpower Revi e w . A 
monthly publication. 

Colorado Interstate Gas Company, the Area Development Department, 1922 
Colorado terketing Hanual . Colorado Springs: 1970. 

Colorado State Planning Office, Colorado Pr-elimlnary State 
A Pour Corners Regional Commission leelm cal As sistance Project. Denver. 

May, 19^9. 

Denver Public Schools, Division of Instructional Services, The 

^blic Schools Look at 1965 High School Gradua tes i n Business and Indus ^^ y . 

Denver: 19^7 • ' 

Denver Public Schools, Division of Planning, Research, and Budgeting, 

Goals for the 1970- s . Denver: Kay, 1970. 

Zubrov, E. A., Kendall, W. P., Killer, E. S. and Bergess, P. L., 

and Jobs in Denver: A Study of Emolor/ment , U nemployment, and Job Vacancies 

in the Denver Labor Market . 

Hunt. Dr, M. G,, Memora ndum: Data Collect ion Requirements for Colorad^ 

Educ ation Piannrng and Deveio pmeSi- 
Board of Community Colleges a:id Oooupationaj. muoation, (undate ). 
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vrisconsin 



American Society for Engineering Education, The Bccruitment of MinorH; ^^ ^ 
fDisadvantarted) Students for Technical Programs . Columbus, Ohio: Armuax 

iaeetlns of the SDOlety, Juna 22-25, 1970, Ohio State University, 1970. 

T.n'b'tr I'arket Inforniational Resources, a bibliographic list of information 
available to Wisconsin State KmplSJSent Service staff members designed 
to assist them in their job developnent, counseling, training, and other 
pertinent activities. 



Lins, L. J., Post-Secon dary Educational Preferences of High Sch ool Seniors , 
A Surv^ey of Sj^ing, I968 Wisconcin High School Seniors , hadison, VAsconsin: 
Coordinating Council for Higiier Education, June, 19^9* 



Over, Robert P. and Deutsch, Elizabeth C., Abstracts of So ciolog:; ^ ^ 
Studies of Occupations . Curative Workshop of Kilv?aukee. Cleveland: 
Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation Services, 19oo* 



Management and Economics Research, Inc., Colorado Master Plan 1 or Commun^ ;^ 
Colleges and Occu pational Education . Prepared for Community Colleges and 
Occupational Education. Pa3o Alto: February, ISoo. 



Manpo’.^er Information Division, MiD.-raukee Adult Office, ?a-st 
Future Employm ent by Industr?/ and Occupation . Milv-auliee : 
Eraployrcent Service (no date). 



, Present, and 
V/isconsin State 



Milv^ukee Area Technical College, Placement Center, I969-I97O Adult Vqc ^ 
tional Division Dropout Follov-up Repoi^t . Milwaukee: July, 

Milvaultee Area Technical College Placement Center, labor I>iarket Etnplo;/ ^ 
ment Opportunities and Follow-up Data for MATC Coirunerc ial Ar t Graduate _ s . 
Milv?auicee': October, 1^^ 



Milyjaukee Area Technical College, Vocational,Technical, and Adult Education 
(District 9), Handbook for the Development and Proce ssing o f research 
Pr oposals . Milwaukee: October, 1970 (third draft). 



Milv^aulcee Public Schools, Division of Curriculum and Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Guidance Services, Follow-uo of 1970 Graduates of the Vocational 
Education Program. Milw’aukee: 1970. 



Ramsey, William L. , Educational Personnel Development^^ 
Consumer's View. San Antonio, Texas: Paper presented 

ence on Post-Secondary Vocational-Technical Education, 



An Institutional 
at i'lational Confer- 
November 5 “7) 1969* 



Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Corandssiun, _ ^nd Us e-Trans portio n 
Study, Forecast and Alternative P lans, 1990 , Planning i^eport I'lo. 7, Vol. 
Wauliesha, Wisconsin: June, 19bSr , 



State of Vhsconsin, 
Information Systems 
lation in Vhsconsin, 



Department of Administration, Bureau of State Planning, 
Section, Preliminar;'/ Report on 1970 Censu s of Popu- 
Docuraent Ho. 3SP-IS-70-1. Mihvaukee: July, 1970. 



r 



?■ 
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state of Wisconsin, Department of Administration, Bureau of State Planning, 
Information and ^^anagement Sciences Section, V/iscons in Population Pro- 
jections . Madison: April, 1969* 

Statistic al Study of Vocational, Technical, and Adult School^ in , the _ 

City of Milvaixkee in the Decade of the Sixties . Hil^auJtce: [no aatej. 

United States Department of labor. Manpower Administration, Sociologic^^ 
Studies of Occupations. A Bibliography . Washington, D. C.; October, 1^05. 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, Beport^of 
the 1970 Team Visit to District 9 Vocational, Technica],._and Ad ult Educal^n. 
Milwaulcee: June 1, 1970. 

Wisconsin Coordinating Council for Higher Education, SocjalWe ^are Educate 
in Wisconsin, A Coordinated Approach . MilvTaukee, November, 19bO, 

Wisconsin Department of Industry, labor, and Human Relations, Wisconsin 
Work Force, July, 1970, 10 (?). 

Vasconsin State Employment Service, Annual Man power Planning Report. 
Milwaukee: March, 1970* 

Wisconsin State Emploianent Service, Area Manpower Review. Milvzaukee : 
December, 19^9* 

Wisconsin State Employment Service, Bureau of Manpower Information, Wiscon s j ii 
Economic Indicators . A monthly publication. 

Wisconsin State Employment Service, Manpower Repo rt for the Milwaukee Ar ^. 

A monthly publication. 

Wisconsin State Employment Service, MiB-?aukee Youth Opportunity Center, 

An Analv-is Reoort'of Work Interest Areas, Voc a tional Choice, and Cler _i c al 
Ltitudeo ac Students’ "Summer Activities ana Job burve^r 

re “ ^ s i l 3?tir? 5verty Area Milvra ukee ^ Milwaukee ; 

November 10, 19^9* 

Wisconsin State Emplojtient Service, Occupational Opportunities Information 
for Wisconsin, June, 1970? 2 (3)« 
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Nebraska 



Cromer, Chalmers A., 
Education, Procedure 
Commun it y Ana lys i s . 



Nebraska Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational 
for Detemiining Vocational Education Needs Through 
Lincoln University of Nebrasiia, ^October, 1960. 



Eickhoff, Ralph V., Sr., An Inventory of Occupational Onportunities in 
the Columbus Service Area , graduate thesis. Lincoln; University of 
Nebraska, January, 1970. 



Nebraska Advisory Council to the State Board for Vocational and Technical 
Education, 1970 Annual Evaluation Report . Linco.Ln: August, 1970. 

Nebraska Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, Occupational Oppor - 
tunities in Nebraska^ 1970 Report . Lincoln: University of Lebraska, 

June, 1970. 

Nebraska Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, Gui^ 
li nes for Vocational Education; Secondary, Post-Secondary, and A dvlt_,_ 
for all People in All Communities of Nebraslca . Lincoln; July, 19/'0. 

Nebraska Department of labor. Division of Employment, Research, and Sta- 

Labor Force Historical Series - Lincoln and Omah a Annual 
Averages from i960 to 19 ^ 9 » ^^y> ^97^ 

Manpo’./er Outloo k Survey for the Lincoln, Nebraska Employrngr^ 
Service Area , August, 1970. , 

• Nebraska Labor Force Trends. Lincoln; September, 1970. 



Vfork Force Summary - Coluinbus, Nebraska labor A rea for Year 
1969, September, 1970. 
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Alvin E. Gershen Associates, Sussex County- -Re g^ional Analysis, Physical 
Characteristics, and Lind Use, Kaster Plan Series Report 7r2 . Trenton, 

Kevr Jersey: Deceraber, I962, 

New Jersey State Board of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 

Nev/ V^indows on Learninr;. A I-^ster Plan for Vocationa], Education in Nevf 
Jersey Tlirounjh 195^ Trenton, iiev/ Jersey; 1969. 

New Jersey State Enployment Sei^/ice, The Sussex Area Comprehensive I/ianpov^r 
Plan, Fis cal Year 1971, 'Parts A and B, Nevrbon, Hev;" Jersey: January 2o, 1970. 

State Department of Education Vocational Division, A Resur vey of Sussex 
County to Determine ~bhe ITeed for Vocational-Technical juducation a nd. ^'9 
Bring the 1937 Survey Data up to Date . Sussex County, Hevr Jersey: 1964, 

State School Incentive Eaualization Aid Law. Introduced by Senators Bateman, 
Tanzman, and Miller. Senate, No. 575, third official copy reprint. Chapter 
234, Laws of Nevr Jersey, 1970. 

Sussex County Planning Board, Sussex County, New Jersey Master Plan Summ ary 
of Proposals, I963 . Nevrt-on, New Jersey: 1963. 

United States Department of labor. Occupational Outlook Handbook , I968-7O ed. 
Washington, D. cV: Governraenp Printing Office^ 
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Hilton E. P, and Gyuro, Steven J., A Systems A pp ro ach— I 97 O Vocati o n ^ 
'FAv.oniAon Handbook for State Pla n Develonn^ent and Prepara t i on, i'rankfort, 
Kentucky: Bureau of Vocational Education, Kentucky State Department of 

Education, 1970. 

Kentucky Area Development Office, Bulletin Ser i es on Economic Developaent . 
Kentucky Department of Commerce, I 963 Ce nsus of Business. 

Kentucky State Deoartment of Education, Bureau of Vocatioml Education, 
Kentucky Handbook for Planning, a nd Bvaln M ufr Local Vocational Eaucatio n 
ProRramk . Trankf ort , Kentucky: February, 1971, revised. 

Model Cities Prof^ram, Soecial Vocational Education Planning Committee, 
Btufltes on PorulgloA -projections a nd Economic Development of Hke County. 
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APPENDIX 3 

Summary of Contents 
of Local Plans 







59 



A Comparative Chart Showing the 
Six Area Local Plans hy Format 
and Content. 

Baltimore ^ 

I, Analysis of manpower needs and 
Job opportunities in the local unit. 
Table la - Employment opportunities 
related to vocational education pro- 
grams , Labor Demand and Supply Sum- 
mary , Estimated employment demand 
and vocational education output for 
each instructional program are pro- 
vided, 

II, Analysis of availability of 
vocational education. Designations 
of depressed, underemployed, drop- 
out areas upon maps, 

III, Number of schools having voca- 
tional education programs. 



Section II 

* ■ r 

•4 • 

Five year plan for vocational 
education and annual plan •’narrative 
description of program components 
and developments vrithin the planning 
cycle, i.e., curriculum development, 
staff recruitment facilities, 
guidance and pupil services, place- 
ment, research, financingj public in- 
volvement, etc. 

Organizational chart of the vocational 
education division also attached. 



IV, Existing and planned area vo- 
cational schools and geographic 
areas served by each, 

V, Analysis of local educational 
agency's population relating to vo- 
cational needs. Current and pro- 
jected estimates of demographic 
variables . 

VI, Vocational education program 
needs - narrative description of 
target population, target areas, 
program emphasis. 



VII, Vocational education objec- 
tives - current and projected numer- 
ical objectives for secondary, post- 
secondary, special, consumer home- 
making, cooperative education, work- 
study. 

Section also includes: Table 3 - 

projected yearly total enrollment. 
Table - projected number of schools 
offering vocational education. 
Table 5 - projected number of plan- 
ned area vocational schools. 

Table 6 - projected number of 
teachers by program. 

Table 7 - teacher training enroll- 



ment, 

Q Table 8 - estimation of funds needed 
ERJcror Vocational education. 



Local plan format, section I 
identical with standard state plan 
format 



90 




Milwaukee 



( • 

| .‘Condary Level 
l-.rt I - Mission Statement - 
[lilosophy of education, immediate and 
;mg-range goals of vocational education. 

[irt II Administration and supervision 
■;hart of appropriate functions provided) 

;trt III local and community resources; 
itivities of steering committees for 
•.ch program area. 

i 

i<rt IV Guidance and Counseling; 
'jscription of all available services and 
fanned activities 

•rt V population analysis 
‘ 1. Number of students currently 
irolled per school (table) 

projected enrolinent in 5 years |^Table) 
Long-range plan - current and pro- 
!cted estimates of ^ of graduates who 
.) enter 4 year colleges, (2) complete 
year programs, (3) enroll in post high 
)cational technical programs, (4) dropped 
t during past year. 

1. Current and projected enroll- 
lent by type of handicap (only 
italitative estimates for the projected 
;ar are given). 

narrative description of special 
'ograms 

rt VI - present program status by 
istructional area. 

Status of vocational teaching per- 
>nnel. List showing per hi^i school, 
le name of teachers, number of courses 
,ught, work experience and vocational 
.cense. 

Professional growth activities 
iscription 

Pre-school employment of cooperative 
.ucation coordinating teachers' 

Special methods used in the vocational 
‘ograta. 

Youth groups relating to vocational 
.ucation programs 

Procedures and policies for curric- 
Lura materials development. 

Flexibility in graduation require- 
ints or class scheduling. 



Ihrt IX - Physical facilities - descript- 
ion of all current facilities 
Part X - E'valuation activities - all 
current and planned. 

Post -Secondary and Adult Level 

Project proposal per individual program 

I - Title page, completed one -page, 
form VE - AS - 200, application 
form for project approval. 

II - Abstract - brief overview of project. 

III - The body of proposal 

A. Description of training need. 

B. Objectives 

C. Activities and procedures 

IV. Personnel and facilities 

A. Description of whole staff. 

B. Description of facilities. 

V. Budget - form VE - AS - 201 

VI - Evaluation - description of 
evaluation activities. 

VII - Appended items - letters of 
agreement v;ith cooperating agencies. 

The following accompany the program pro- 
posals: (l) VE-FS-205 target popu- 

lation profile, a description of the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped, (2) Addition 
to project proposal - for use when the 
proposal is to be modified. 



irt Vn - I^.rticulars of high school 
.d post -high school programs. 



|.rt VIII - manpovrcr needs; (l) 
i'Scription of sources of manpower 
Iformation for use in planning programs, 
FR?r'^ description of the school districts' 
yiSILn.. personnel, needs . 



j 

i 




Denver 




The local plan includes the follow- 
ing forms : 

Fo rm VE 11^ 

"Current and projected vocational 
programs, activities and services" - 
a one-j«ige, 20 -column table of plan- 
ned training in the area or district 
requesting data such as estimated 
enrollments and completions, school 
supplies and contract costs. 

Form 120 

1. General information - descrip- 
tion of program by need, source of 
evaluation and plans for supervision 
etc. 

2. Course information - list of 
courses in programs, teaching guide, 
and objectives. 

3. Student information - admission, 
guidance and counseling service, 
follow-up and placement. 

4. Budget - cost of equipment, 
teacher salaries and instructional 
supplies . 

5. Forms to be attached: VE 100 - 

vocational education program reim- 
bursement, application (submitted 
two weeks after program begins); 

A-2 - instructor information form 
for new teachers; VE 101 - equip- 
ment, materials, application (if 
appropriate). 

Special programs (if applicable) 

VE 121 - Consumer homemaking, 

VE 122 - Exemplary Ss Innovative. 

VE 123 - Special Cooperative, 

\ 

Form 120 A - Proposal for Occupa- 
tional instructional - approval 
form signed by administrative 
officer of local educational agency 




pj.ke yjL lle_ 

(1969-1970) 

Introduction: 

Statement of assurances and certification 
Instructions 
Definition of terms 
Population Characteristics 

II. Employment information (number 
employed ) . 

III. Educational Information: Loca- 

tion of educational institution, enrol- 
ment by schools in district, holding 

power of schools in district. 

IV. Narrative description of proposed 
programs , etc . 



y. 



VI. Foundation units for programs con- 
ducted in high school (based on full- 
.time teacher equivalency). 

VII. Projected curriculum and enrol- 
ment report (all schools , per year of 

planning period). 



Updated plan (1970-71 ) 

Introduction 

I. General information needed for 
planning vocational education programs. 
Most of information required in this 
section is provided in the "Handbook 
for Planning Local Vocational Education 
Programs . "1/ 

A. Population information. 

B. Employment infonnation. 

C. Educational information. 

II. Analysis of general information. 

III. Program objectives (mission 
statements and long-range objectives). 

IV. Summary of instructional program 
information - estimaled enrollments 
and completions. 

V. Budget summary for other districts 
(by type of. program per school). 
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Sussex County 



Application for vocational-technical 
educational program funds. 

Page 1 

1, Type of program. 

2.. Type of student - regular, handi- 
capped, disadvantaged. 

3. Enrollment breakdown for pro- 
posed program (l year only). 

4. Program outline (objectives and 
content) . 

5. Program e\^luation (plan for 
instructional program services and 
student follov^-up). 

6. Starting date 

7. Citizen Advisory Committee. 

8. Statement of need. 

9. Facilities data description, 

10, Persons repons ible for programs. 

11, estimated expenditures - page 3 
abstract - page 4 

statement of assurances - jage 5 

Revised application 

Part I - title page, abstract, table 
of contents. 

Section A - need for program, service 
or activity. Table 1 - projected 
employment by fiscal year in area. 
Table 2 - estimated projected enrol- 
' Iment . for proposed program or activ- 
ity. 

Section- B - Objectives, priorities, 
and constraints. 

Section C - Description of content, 
activities, and techniques. 



Section D - Five year estimated 
resources required. 

Section E - Financial resources 
needed, sources of funds other tha.i 
federal (P.L. - 90-576). 

Section F - Evaluation procedures. 

Section G - Appendix, survey of 
occupational experience (instructor *s 
resume ) . 

Application for approval of propose- 'i 
changes in secondary school progra-.ej . 

Advisory Council statement of assur- 
ance . 

Part II - Summary Information for 
the coming fiscal year for the 
proposed program. 

Section A.- General information 

Section B - Student information ar.-:l 
vocational-technical education nee^.. 

Section C - Estimate of expense and 
renewals. 

Certification of review and recom- 
mendations of county superintendent. 

Guidelines for completing P.L. QO-5 
applications 



(Cond't) 




Sussex County (Cond.'t) 



T^pvn sed Application 1970 

Part If S c c 1 1 on A t Proposal Overview 
Name and code number of county 
applying for program, type of program, 
name and title of administrator 
responsible for program. 

Section B : Course-Resource Require- 

ments 

For each course in the 

proposed program - course title, type, 
duration and date of project, school, 
teacher, etc. 

Section C: Grade Level Enrollment 

Fo^ courses listed in Section B 
by sex and by type (i.e., reg., disadv. , 
handicapped, etc.) 

Section D ; Estimated Costs 
For courses listed in Section B - 
teachers* salaries, teaching load, 
travel, equipment, etc, amount, covered 
by local funds, total costs, 

A space is also provided for the state 
DVTE's use in identifying type of 
funding needed (i.e. > reg,, disadv,, 
handicapped, adult, etc.) 

part II, Long Range Plan for Local 

Educational Agency Voc-Tech Education 
Table of projected cost & enrollment 
analysis for each year of the plan} 
and a brief narrative description of 
the 5-year plan 



Platte County 



ml- 
p€' 

■ 1 &; 



m 



^i ntroductory section 
Title page. 









p . Roster of state boards of vocational 
llifducation personnel and vocational edu- 
cation state advisory council. 



Purpose of vocational education act 



pf 1968 V 

Description of local plan contents, 

gvt>. Instructions and definitions of 

( V arious types of vocational education 
i)rograms , 

■| 

|o. Application and reimbursement pro- 
cedures, 

I', Statement of assurances, 

I-;, Geneial Information - Section I 

V, Chart of local districts* population 
|;rends, 

•?, Map and socio-economic description 
hf county. 

Table of dropout data, 

P 

p. Table showing intentiore of gradu- 
ates and dropouts, 

?• 

Total projected enrollment per 
Ifiscal year for all levels (elementary, 
fsecondary,' post-secondary, adult), 

■ I 

;S, Description of manpower needs. Job 
jappointraents relating labor demand to 
[supply (for next 12 months); Survey data 
fforms included for 12 months and next 
^two years, 

J3 

I 

I 7 , CAMPS information - personnel in 
|each area and map of Nebraska by CAMPS 
[areas, 

t;8. Map of all Employment Service sites, 

I ■ ■ ■ 

19 , Check list of state, local, regional 
Q *who cooperate in the plan development, 

ERIC— 



Section II 

District vocational education policy,^ 
goals and objectives (narrative descrip- 
tion). 



Section III 

Program offerings for following year 
of plan, 

1, Identification of special programs, 

2, Supportive services - chart of 
vocational education administrative 
staff, list of advisory council, and 
description of guidance and counseling 
service. 

Description of proposed evaluation efforts, 

3 , Graduation requirements, 

4, Description of charts of schools’ 
physical facilities, 

5, ‘ Description of area-vride planning 
effort, 

6 , Excess costs applications (as needed). 

7 , Total expenditures report on reim- 
bursable programs, 

8 , Description of how proposed pro- 
grams contribute to a career (by pro- 
gram area), 

Section IV 

1, Long-range program planning, budget 
for vocational education (by type of 
program B, ,C, , G,, adult, etc,), 

2, Enrollment tables for disadvantaged 
.and handicapped students, 

3, Chart of instructional programs by 
OE code. 



agencies 






APPENDIX 4 



An analysis of the relevance of 
program changes to Labor Market 
Projections. 
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NEW OR EXPANDED PROGRAMS; BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOIS 
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NEW OR EXPANDED PROGRAMS: DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOIS 
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